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Editorial, 


HERE is no braver + thing in life than the walking 
the down grade of years into sure weakness, lone- 
liness, and helplessness, with sweet resignation and 
a cheerful ignoring of the situation. The active 
heroisms of life are naturally set up as examples, 

because they are presented in attractive form and in 
engaging instances. But the passive heroisms are more 
admirable because they have no such compensations and 
meet no such recognition. ‘There is little that is dramatic 
and inspiring in them. ‘The aged are therefore left to 
themselves. ‘The vigor of the world selects what is like 
itself. So it easily becomes customary to classify people 
in a way that leaves the retired forces out of any respect- 
able account or only such account as is reminiscent. ‘The 
wisdom of Socrates, in the opening part of the Republic, 
may well be regarded by youth and manhood in every 
generation. “There is nothing which I like better, 
Cephalus, than conversing with aged men like yourself; 
for I regard them as travellers who have gone a journey 
which I, too, may have to go, and of whom I ought to in- 
quire whether the way is smooth and easy or rough and 


difficult.” 
7 


In an address, since his return to England, Mr. Bryce 
said that he had made a vow not to express any opinion 
on either American or home politics during the time he 
was an ambassador and for six months afterward, and 
was, therefore, not yet unmuzzled. Such candid avowal 
is significant and instructive. Men usually resent with 
some spirit any insinuation that they are, or can be, 
muzzled either by force of authority or propriety. What 
heat of fervor we have seen, in those who rise to the 
heights of noble independence, when the declaration has 
been made that no limitation of speech can for a moment 
be tolerated in a free country and in the air of religious 
liberty! To those who do not open their mouth on every 
subject and in any place under the sun there is imputed 
an opportunism or cowardice. Woe to the minister who 
exercises any discrimination as to what subjects he shall 
take into his pulpit, and what he shall say to the people 
who do him the honor to listen to him. He is a time- 
server if he lets any sense of fitness intrude upon prophecy, 
and a hireling if he acknowledges any obligation as to 
his utterance. In the mean time it sometimes takes a 
braver spirit to assert the freedom to choose what one 
shall say than to say what others demand shall be said. 
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‘The man who is considerate and tolerant of others, and 
cautious not to make speech leaden, will have more free- 
dom and more attention, when he most wishes freedom, 
than the man who is quick to rush into unrestrained ex- 
pression. The ambassadors of religion may find that a 
muzzle or two will often be serviceable and save them 
from being subject to worse constraint. 3 


& 


AN admirable trait in an artist is to say nothing but 
appreciative things of a member of the same craft, and 
in every calling and profession the principle behind this 
reserve is indisputable. There is a loyalty due to the 
craft as a whole, and each member should care more to 
keep up the dignity and good name of his order than to 
pick at the flaws and differences which divide him from his 
fellows. His own place may rest on such fidelity: it may 
be well to judge not, in order that one shall not be so 
judged. The case is. different when flagrant unworthi- 
ness is in question. ‘The man who would shield a fellow 
practitioner in a violation of law or morals would there- 
by not protect, but would soil, the medical profession. 
To conceal moral faults is another matter than to com- 
ment on, or charge, professional imperfections. The 
newsboy, asked what was the best paper, replied, “Well, 
you see, I can’t tell you that, because, if I did, the other 
papers would think I was knocking them.” ‘That was 
admirable loyalty to employers. But what is the duty 
of a physician as to a quack whom he knows to be robbing 
and killing his victims, of a lawyer as to the shyster who 
brings law into disrepute, of a minister as to the fellow 
minister whose week-day word cannot be trusted or 
whose Sunday word is not his own? Is there not such a 
thing as subornation of loyalty? 
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Tue things people bring on themselves and then charge 
to fate or ill-luck, not to say other people, make up most 
of the groundwork of ill-fortune. As we cannot hear our 
own voice, so we cannot see our own behavior just as 
it is, nor weigh our actions just as they are. Nor does 
it do much good when others tell us. The thing will not 
look to us as they tell us it is. Nothing but the proof 
in experience convinces beyond question. But even that 
does not completely convince, if there is bitterness left. 
The lessons of living are neutralized in the spirit that rebels 
and will not accept them, and seeks for the explanation 
of misfortune in every direction but the one direction of 
self. It is the price we pay for independence that no 
one can help us much when we are in that state of mind. 
We see how it is when we try to open a plain matter to 
one who is absolutely color-blind to the nature of it. 
We have to leave such persons to find their way alone, 
though we know they will stumble in the rough way 
and flounder in the bogs. There is a fine wisdom in 
some of the suffering and pain of the world. The tough- 
est endurance and stiffest pluck gain an ally in sore 
defeat and repeated beatings and buffetings when they 
bring a humbled spirit and a teachable mind. ‘The 
ground of human nature will not cause the good seed 
planted in it to grow till it is ploughed and harrowed. 
Better than to remove hardship from our lives would it 
be to understand it and profit by it. 
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Tue London Times, in criticising the introduction of 
alien dances into English society, says that their hold on 
modern society is not hard to explain. ‘‘ We have reached 
again a moment at which the pursuit of pleasure is ap- 
proved. The pursuit of pleasure is one of the most 
sensible things to which the mind of man can give itself; 
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for, though the moralists dwell on the difference between 
pleasure and happiness, the normal man finds that the 
greater part of his happiness arises from pleasure. Yet 
the rhythm of life never brings to the surface the same 
thing twice in the same form. ... We honestly believe 
that pleasure is not bad, but good,—a thing worth having 
for its own sake, no less than as a source of vitality and 
strength and as a sweetener of life. Yet we seem to be 
no nearer than we were twenty years ago to what is, for 
ourselves, natural. We import our nature.” ‘That is 
the point. What is appealed to here as nature is not our 
nature, but one foisted upon us. ‘The proof is that, after 
the craze of novelty and daring has passed, highly de- 
sirable modifications have been made in the new dances. 
Those who indignantly repelled charges of impropriety 
now call attention to certain radical improvements, at 
once an admission of what was denied and an indication 
that public opinion has had someinfluence. Critics must, 
therefore, not be too exacting. ‘They must be content 
with modification and not insist on banishment. After 
excess has shown what it is, the way to prevent its con- 
tinuance is to substitute rather than abolish. 
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Fixity and Stability. 


Much of the conservatism which hinders the bettering 
of the world is the outgrowth of a wrong idea of what 
constitutes stability. It is the kind of attachment to a 
constitution which is admirable in idea, and to a degree 
advisable, but which in the end makes a constitution 
defeat its real purpose. It treats a constitution as if 
at its finish the principles under which government would 
be assured and liberties guaranteed were once for all 
completed. Approaching conditions not contemplated 
by the makers of the fundamental instrument, pressing 
for recognition and mending is looked upon as anarchical. 
Even an appeal to the merits of a matter is deemed an 
impertinence. To want to change things for any pur- 
pose is too inconsiderate to be thought of for a moment. 
Such a wish is an unpardonable reflection on the wisdom 
of the fathers and an imputation of demerit in their de- 
scendants, particularly those who live more in descent 
than in ascent, and are, if we may say so, quicker to dissent, 
than to assent, when improvement is urged. ‘The reply to 
this objection to revision and to the introduction of new 
provisions for new conditions is that the inviolability of 
a constitution rests in its stability, but not in its fixity. 
A constitution that could not be changed at all is worse 
than a constitution that could too readily be changed. 
The purpose of a constitution is to regulate change, to 
make it progress rather than merely change, to prevent 
erratic fluency, to make a balance wheel without which 
the power for the engine would drive it to pieces, to 
lengthen the periods of experiment so that evolution 
shall not always be revolution, in short to establish the 
strength of reason against the perils of caprice. But 
nothing of this purpose forbids amendment. No rever- 
ence for principle need be an idolatry. If a constitution 
is founded in eternal principles of justice and the common 
good, if it can stand alone, we do not need to tie it to 
anything more immovable than those principles. It is 
made for the sake of stability, but it needs no fixity. It 
is more reliable for being held above the reach of passing 
whims, but it is more enduring for being within the reach 
of growing conviction. 

Orthodoxy meets us with a plea for conservatism 
which sounds much like this defence of fixity in govern- 
ment. It says that those who introduce disturbing 
ideas are unsettling our foundations. It puts on a long 
face toward its own household, and warns the more en- 
terprising members of the family that their sort of in- 
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terest will shake the walls and crack the plastering. It 
has catchwords of condemnation which get fastened 
to liberal forms of belief, and prevent a fair hearing. 
The students of the Bible who work in the spirit of truth 
are called its enemies, and treated as rebels against au- 
thority; the appreciation of Jesus, founded in direct 
appeal to his character and chief sayings, is charged with 
neglect of him; the adoption as a part of religion that 
which is ascertained in the present, though it may dis- 
place things once believed, is deemed shocking; a con- 
sistent use of the fact of a living God is called irreligious 
because the dead ideas about him are thus abandoned; 
a time when the only proof of God’s presence was a form 
of miracle of no present convincingness is thought sacred 
on that account, and the time when science and law is 
the path of his wonder is called godless. Every step 
toward higher, and therefore broader, views is charged 
with danger to these hesitant worshippers of things as 
they were. We who are trusting to the light of the new 
day are called the nihilists of faith, and for our confidence 
that no change is irreverent which is ready with sounder 
props of faith in place of those no longer safe we are 
branded with the mark of the theological anarchist. 
Back to the constitution, defend the faith of the fathers, 
protect from any change the things once considered 
sacred as though they were still sacred,—these are the 
slogans that seem to shame the apostles of things now 
delivered to the saints. 

But we may bide our time. When the basis does not 
tremble, and the great truths wax stronger for our single- 
hearted trust in them, and the real constitution of things 
takes into itself that which is called a danger to stability 
to make it more enduring than before, we may cheerfully 
keep on our way. We have the advantage that is more 
than novelty. For re-enforcements we need not look 
to those who spend their time in nothing else but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing. Good sense even among 
those unaccustomed to change is coming to sanction the 
principle of stability through continuity rather than 
through fixity. It was in China, that land of reliance on 
unchanged ways, and from the Empress Dowager, that 
these words were promulgated only a dozen years ago. 
“Of human ordinancés there is none so permanently es- 
tablished that it cannot be subject to alteration. 
Throughout the ages successive generations have in- 
troduced new methods or abolished effete institutions. 
There is no more objection to altering any particular 
human ordinance than there is in putting fresh strings 
to a lute or a guitar.”” They bring a rebuke, from the 
heart of conservatism, for inaccessibility to change, 
and they are just as true in theology as they are in 
government. 


The Watch Tower. 


Sentimentally, every new year is a time full of hope and 
promise, glad anticipation and eager belief in the good 
to come, until we find its very first day stained with the 
same old crimes, disorders, tumults, preventable acci- 
dents, heartrending casualties, the same envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness. The evil that 
seemed torn up by the roots comes to life again in new 
places and under changed conditions and names. ‘The 
world, we see, is going to jog on much as before, with its 
- good and evil struggling and contending together, and 
neither ever winning a complete victory. 

There is no such thing as a happy new year for every- 
body. We wish it might be so, and yet we know that 
thousands, nay, millions, must, in 1914, get on as best 
they may without happiness. And yet some new seed has 
been sown and some old fallow fields of disappointed 
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effort and fruitless endeavor do give signs of bringing 
forth a new crop. Some trees that seemed dead give 
promise of bearing leaves and fruit for the healing of the 
nations. We hope the better elements are still at the 
top and are being reinforced and strengthened. 

And what of the Church, its aggregate life? Is there 
glad promise there? A worker in the Forward Religious 
Movement has recently, from his large field of observa- 
tion, given a rather discouraging picture of one great city, 
where, all told, there are a thousand churches. And what 
are they doing to redeem this peace, where their spires 
rise as thickly as pointed firs in a forest of evergreen? 

Go to the top of one of the tallest buildings, and note 
how the towers and steeples rise against the heavens, 
speaking a language to the hurrying crowds of the street 
quite unlike that of the great exchanges, the immense 
buildings of finance, trade, speculation, and transporta- 
tion. This gentle critic of the Church speaks tenderly, 
with an evident dislike to criticise the sanctuaries and 
the services he loves. Those who love the churches are 
clear-eyed, are best fitted to speak of their defects and 
shortcomings, not in anger, not in a carping spirit, but in 
regret and sorrow. 

And the fault that he lays at their door is not that 
they are orthodox or unorthodox, not that they are pro- 
gressive or unprogressive, but that perhaps they are too 
unsympathetic, too unloving toward each other, too little 
inclined to get out of their own little stream of tendency 
and influence into the great stimulating currents of a larger 
united life. It is sectarianism that stands in the way and 
hinders the pentecostal spirit. So the head of the salva- 
tion army has been giving his opinion of the present state 
of the churches. He sees that they are not practical: 
they are dreaming the dreams of the past, while the world 
is tingling with new energy. It courses like the billows of 
the sea, wave upon wave, about the walls of the churches. 
It roars, it shouts, it shrieks its woe and its need against 
doors fast shut six days in the weeks. 

But the spirit of Jesus is still efficient. It is taking 
hold of those who are not of the church and may not 
recognize it by the name of Christianity. ‘To some that 
name is indifferent, if not obnoxious, who still are working 
in his spirit and know it not. We recognize this force 
which is forming, if not a church, a spiritual unity out- 
side the church, when we consider the magnificent sum 
total of rescue work and of benefits for the whole people 
which has been accomplished during the past dark year. 
The churches have, doubtless not done their share; but it 
seems manifest that the finest impulses, the most fruitful 
initiatives, never come from outside the churches. Thous- 
ands of men and women all over the country unselfishly 
have given time and strength, money and personal effort, 
for the good of others. How many wise schemes offering 
opportunity to those who aspire to self-help have been 
put in practice! how much devotion on the part of science 
for the saving of life! how much effort put forth in shelter- 
ing, feeding, and reforming those too weak to do the work 
for themselves! how much study given to the reform of 
prisons and the salvation of the prisoner, what new and 
pregnant ideas in social service, and the better housing and 
nurturing of the poor! It is a noble sum total the record- 
ing angel has had to inscribe in his golden book of the 
year. If the note of promise cannot be as loud and long 
as it sometimes is, still the air vibrates with expectancy, 
and the winter skies flush with great hopes of blessings 
to come. For these hopes are not based on any bigh- 
flown sentimental conception, on any spread-eagle flights 
of our great country’s destiny and mission, but on a solid 
foundation of facts, purposes, and earnest effort inaug- 
urated and growing ever dearer to the souls of people who 
believe they are coworkers with God when they put 
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aside class interests and all selfish aims, and work whole- 
heartedly for the whole people. 

Many of the best regenerators of our time are humble 
people. Their names are not in the society columns of 
the newspapers. They make no stir in the world, but it 
is they who create public sentiment, the strongest of all 
forces. There are more of them working to-day than 
ever before, and their faith and hope and courage are 
laying the foundations of a new social order. 

Those who love their country and their kind have good 
cause to feel a modest assurance that the great needs, 
deprivations, and sufferings of the world are taking hold 
of multitudes of people who formerly were indifferent, 
because they were not awake and conscious of their duty. 
These people, some of them, were among the old sleepers 
who had their ears filled with old hymns and prayers, and 
believed them efficacious for the salvation of the world, 
without personal effort or any special sacrifice of ease or 
comfort on their part. 

But the new movement for the salvation of the world 
has no dogma to promulgate, no ritual to establish, no 
ecclesiastical hair-splitting to advocate, but is a new 
method and spirit of practical love to man the brother, 
and woman the sister, and the little child. Jesus Christ 
still lives, and, so to speak, he is becoming more and more 
alive every day. When, after he had risen, the Apostles 
met him in the way, they did not know him, but their 
hearts burned within them. When our hearts burn with 
the noblest ambition of service, though we see him not, 
we may be sure he is near. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Already at headquarters the final work for the present 
fiscal year of the Association is being considered. ‘The 
programmes for Anniversary Week are tentatively being 
blocked out, and the preliminary correspondence relative 
to the consummation of the year’s work has been begun. 
Before many months the ministers of our fellowsbip and 
the clerks and secretaries of the other organizations hav- 
ing delegate membership in the Association will receive 
cards of inquiry concerning the material for the Year Book. 

It is especially desirable that every member and every 
person interested in the Association should know about 
and study carefully, when it appears, the forthcoming 
report of the commission provided for at the last annual 
meeting. The resolution which proposed this commis- 
sion, and which was unanimously adopted last May, reads 
as follows :— 

“Resolved, That the president appoint a commission of five 
persons to examine and report on the status of the American Uni- 
tarian Association as to the legal and proper scope and limitation 
of its powers’under its charter, and to recommend such changes n 
any respect as may seem to them advisable.” 

The members of that commission, appointed by the 
president, are as follows: Judge Louis C. Cornish of 
Augusta, Me., chairman; Henry H. Fuller, Esq., of Lan- 
caster, Mass., secretary; Hon. Henry B. Sawyer of Brook- 
line, Mass.; Rey. William M. Brundage of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Miss Anna M. Bancroft of Hopedale, Mass. 

This commission entered upon its important task early 
in the autumn, has already met in protracted sessions 
several times, and has conducted the work with a thorough- 
ness and painstaking industry which deserves the respect 
and gratitude of every one who believes in the legal and 
efficient organization of Unitarian interests. The com- 
mission has already invited, through the Christian Register 
and circular letters to all the churches and life members, 
suggestions that may enlighten and assist it in the under- 
taking. When the report is at length completed, it is 
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hoped that it will offer a working basis, cleared of all 
doubtful queries and obscure issues. We shall have reason 
to assume, after the adoption of the report (if it be adopted) 
that the character of membership in the Association will 
be clearly defined, that the privileges of delegate societies 
and the rights of life members will be explained, that the 
legal necessities under the charter of incorporation will be 
set forth, that a suitable procedure in the election of offi- 
cers and the conduct of business will be indicated, and 
that the methods for the permanent fulfilment of pledges 
and the carrying out of the wishes of testators will be 
stated. 

The report of the commission is, therefore, intended to 
inform all who do not understand and all who have held 
erroneous notions concerning the character and function 
of the Association. ‘There is great need of such instruction 
throughout our denomination. The requests which fre- 
quently reach headquarters betray great ignorance about 
these matters. Often are the officers urged to engage in 
enterprises which are in no way related to the functions 
of an organization of this kind. Literature is not infre- 
quently presented for publication which has no bearing 
upon our work, and causes and propagandas are frequently 
brought to the Unitarian headquarters for promotion 
which are only remotely related to the fundamental pur- 
poses for which the Association was formed. 

The end which we should seek is denominational effi- 
ciency. This end cannot be fully realized except through a 
denominational esprit de corps which recognizes the 
supreme purposes that liberal Christianity has in view. 
The knowledge on the part of the independent churches 
that compose our fellowship, that we have a definite work 
to do in this world, that we are employing the best methods 
for the accomplishment of that work, and that the full 
strength of our body is devoted to it, cannot fail to produce 
good results. It is that such denominational efficiency 
may be gained through such knowledge that we recom- 
mend the study of the report to be issued by the com- 
mission. A wise and careful consideration of that report 
is earnestly recommended. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


On the eve of the reassembling of Congress, last Mon- 
day, for the deliberations which are expected to strengthen 
the legislative machinery against the so-called “trusts,’’ 
a notable achievement in the National Administration’s 
policy of bringing about dissolutions of large aggrega- 
tions of capital without recourse to legal proceedings 
was recorded in Washington at the end of last week. 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the board of directors of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad system, 
informed the Department of Justice that the corpora- 
tion which he represented was willing to relinquish con- 
trol of the Boston & Maine Railroad, the Merchants 
and Miners Transportation Company, the Eastern 
Steamship Company, and various trolley lines in New 
England. The offer, which met with the approval of 
the Department of Justice, was the outcome of a wide- 
spread agitation in New England and New York, in 
which the critics of the management of the New Haven 
system complained that the corporation was hampering 
the territory which it serves by monopolizing its trans- 
portation facilities by land and by water. 


as 


THE surrender of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, following closely upon the 
retreat of the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
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pany in relinquishing control of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and of the withdrawal of partners 
in the house of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. from thirty 
directorates of corporations, was accepted by the ad- 
ministration as a fresh indication of the impression 
which has been produced upon the minds of capitalists 
by the evident sentiment against the perpetuation of 
centralized control over vast financial and industrial 
resources. Nevertheless, when the session of Congress 
was resumed last Monday, the Democratic leaders, after 
many consultations with President Wilson, had pre- 
pared a comprehensive programme of legislation to add 
to the strength and effectiveness of existing laws against 
the elimination of reasonable competition, and against 
the accumulation of tremendous financial power into the 
hands of comparatively few individuals. 


se 


THE battle of Ojinaga, which ended last Saturday in 
the defeat of the Federal garrison by the rebels under 
Gen. Francisco Villa, and the flight of the defenders 
across the Rio Grande to American soil, with part of 
their artillery, ammunition, and supplies, presented 
the Mexican problem in concrete form to the American 
commanders in Texas and to the administration in 
Washington. The refugees, including combatants and 
non-combatants, amounted to about 4,500 souls. They 
were in utter destitution, and the military authorities 
on the American side of the line were put to it to provide 
for their immediate needs pending their return to Mexico. 
From a strategic point of view the abandonment of 
Ojinaga by the Huerta forces was an important success 
for the rebels, inasmuch as it gave them practically com- 
plete control over all of Northern Mexico. It also con- 
stituted an important preliminary to the next general 
movement in the direction of the City of Mexico, which 
apparently was inaugurated at the beginning of the week 
by the breaking of railway communications between 
the capital and the port of Vera Cruz. 


ed 


A SIGNIFICANT incident, perhaps a decisive event, 
in the struggle against militarism in Germany was re- 
corded at Strassburg on January 10, when courts-martial 
acquitted all the German officers who had been accused 
of breaches of the civil law in the recent disturbances 
in Zabern, Alsace. The acquittal was unanimous, in 
spite of the equally unanimous testimony of civilian 
witnesses, who described in detail the high-handed manner 
in which the military authoritiés had sustained the honor 
of the army in the course of the anti-military demonstra- 
tions. The judges justified the aggressions of the mili- 
tary by citing a decree issued by the king of Prussia in 
1820, which empowered the military to suppress dis- 
orders upon their own initiative and without awaiting 
a request from the civil authorities. The acquittals 
included even Lieut. von Férstner, who, by a pre- 
vious tribunal, had been sentenced to a short term of 
imprisonment for sabering a crippled cobbler who had 
ventured to remonstrate with him. 
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Tue findings of the military judges at Strassburg 
aroused violent sentiments of widely-varying import 
throughout Germany. By the military party, includ- 
ing conspicuously the heir to the imperial throne, Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm, the verdicts were applauded as a 
vindication of the honor of the uniform. By the dis- 
contented elements, which apparently include the majority 
in the Reichstag, the decree of Strassburg was denounced 
energetically as a blow at civil rights and an affirmation 
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of the ascendancy of military force over civil law. The 
verdict had no sooner been flashed over the empire by 
the telegraph wires than it became apparent that the 
nation was preparing to take up the issue in good earnest 
in a fresh attempt to determine whether Germany shall 
be ruled by the sword or by duly constituted civil autho- 
rity. Alsace itself, with Lorraine, lost no time in ex- 
pressing its discontent with existing conditions, which 
very likely are destined to retard greatly the attempts 
of German statecraft to reconcile the territory taken 
from France in 1870 to its status as a part of the German 
empire. 46 


THE aggressive part which Turkey is preparing to 
play in the immediate future of the Balkan states is 
plainly indicated by the sweeping measures of military 
organization which are being put in effect in Constan- 
tinople. These include the retirement of practically 
the entire corps of general officers who took part in the 
first Balkan war, and their replacement by young men, 
many of whom are Germans, and by the appointment 
of German officers to the highest commands, with un- 
limited powers to modernize the army upon German 
models. A similar reversal of things is in progress in 
the navy, which is being put under the command of 
British naval officers, with authority to make of the 
sea forces of the empire an effective fighting machine. 
The primary and immediate object of this renewal of 
efficiency is Greece, which, under the mandate of the 
powers, apparently will be permitted to retain posses- 
sion of all except two of the Al’gean Islands, which the 
Greek navy occupied without opposition while Bul- 
garia was holding the main Turkish strength in Thrace. 


vs 


Asa part of her new policy of aggression, Turkey 
within the past week has shown a determination to take an 
active part in the affairs of Albania, which was erected 
into an independent state under the authority of the 
ambassadorial conference in London at the end of the 
first Balkan war. Izzet Pasha, former minister of war 
at Constantinople, has announced his candidacy for 
the Albanian throne, in opposition to Prince William 
of Wied, who has been selected for the honor by the 
powers. An attempt by a military force from Con- 
stantinople to seize the reins of power in Albania ended 
disastrously at Avlona on January 7, when the Turks, 
who had arrived in an Austrian steamship, were arrested, 
and martial law was declared by the provisional govern- 
ment as a means of preventing future attempts of the 
same sort. In the meanwhile it would appear that 
Albania is in a state of anarchy aggravated by famine 
conditions, owing to the depredations of the Servians 
and the Greeks in the course of the second Balkan war. 


Brevities, 


“The changing ethics” is a phrase which has plenty of 
illustrations of its truthfulness in the business, political, 
and social world of to-day. 


“The harvest of a quiet mind” is an enjoyment so 
elusively delicate and inexpressibly satisfying that, when 
it is absent, we long for its return, and, when present, we 
wish it might bless us forever. 


A song with an attractive title, like “It takes a Little 
Rain with the Sunshine to make the World go Round,” 
exerts a moral and wholesome influence we little suspect. 
Often such titles are very apt, and embody easily under- 
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stood truths, which, when set to pleasing music and well 
sung, linger long in the memory, sweetening domestic life 
and performing for us an unconscious ministry of precious 
associations. 


The Harvard Divinity School. 


The appointment of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote as 
assistant professor in the Harvard Divinity School and 
secretary of the Faculty is a welcome and reassuring 
piece of news to all friends of the School. He will take 
charge of the courses lately surrendered by Prof. Peabody, 
in Homiletics and Parish Administration, and he will 
co-operate in administrative duties, thus relieving Dean 
Fenn from many burdensome details. Mr. Foote is 
admirably equipped by training and experience for the 
task of affiliating the academic studies of the University 
with the practical life of the ministry. He has proved 
his excellence, first as a successful parish minister and 
then as an admirable administrative officer; and his 
sympathies and knowledge will re-enforce at precisely 
the right point the work of the School. Erudition and 
efficiency,{to use Dean Fenn’s phrase, will now be happily 
balanced and mutually serviceable, and the instruction 
of the School will concern itself more than ever with the 
new problems and needs of the religious world. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Civics, and again Civics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A few years ago I heard a powerful sermon by William 
Everett upon the text, “I, also, will ask you one question.” 

In the Christian Register of December 25 one of our 
honored and devoted ministers asks: “‘ Will not the laity 
make the distinction between politics and civics, and do 
their uttermost to uphold the hands of the preachers of 
righteousness?” 

In reply I ask: ‘Will not the clergy make the dis- 
tinction between preachment and practice, and do their 
uttermost to uphold the hands of those who are trying to 
be doers of the word and not hearers only?” 

IJ am convinced that one reason why the churches are 
showing a decline in power, efficiency, and unity of spirit 
is owing to the inability of the clergy to understand the 
temper of the times and the changed conditions confront- 
ing us. Whether we like it or not, the church to-day is 
only one of many agencies working for the uplift of hu- 
manity. It is even losing its leadership because of its 
militant attitude towards individualism and its laity. 
Many an active man of affairs is struggling from one 
week’s end to another with a heavy mail, loaded with 
appeals for charities, philanthropies, and social service, 
not from Maine to California alone, but from Maine to 
Maine, encircling the globe. Superimposed upon this 
altruistic foundation are personal interviews from zealous 
humanitarians,—interviews obtained often through shrewd 
diplomacy,—pleading for assistance for pet reforms and 
redemptive civics. 

After a weary week, with but scant measure of time, 
strength, and energy left for the transaction of business, 
whose complex demands were never so difficult as to-day, 
after giving as freely as he deems wise and best to the 
good works that most deeply appeal to him, and after 
fulfilling his duties of citizenship according to his own con- 
ception of membership in the kingdom of our God, the 
layman is not going, and will not go, to church on 
Sunday if the preachers of righteousness continue the 
story, upbraid him for his shortcomings, and deny him 
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the right of spending his own money in his own way for 
the redemptive needs of the world. 

The name of the average layman is neither “Shylock” 
nor “Scrooge.” He willingly and gladly recognizes his 
civic and social service obligations. In many ways he 
keeps well-informed of the pressing needs of the social and 
economic world, and renders such financial assistance and 
personal service as the limits of time, space, strength, 
and means allow, in justice to his-family and himself. 
But he does not care to: have the pressure continued from 
the pulpit on Sundays, or his civic and social duties, 
which he possibly prefers to decide for himself, defined 
for him. 

Under such conditions, small wonder is it that the golf 
links are filling up on Sundays and church attendance 
declining. 

«Give us words of inspiration, gentlemen of the clergy, 
not invective: refill the exhausted reservoirs of spiritual 
life and power, the better to enable us to meet the demands 
of civic and social righteousness, which are pressing upon 
us from all sides during the week. Perchance, we know 
our duty better than you know it for us. Give us not 
reproaches, not fervent appeals for new work and greater 
service, but seasons of refreshment, encouragement, and 
uplift, to help the laity the better to grapple with the work 
that it is already in their hearts and hands to do. 
CIVITAS. 


Unitarian Missionary Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The valuable suggestion by Rev. Maxwell Savage that 
the theological schools have men visit them for personal 
conference with the students,—men who are actually ex- 
tending the message of Unitarianism,—is timely. ‘This 
kind of inspiration will bear practica] fruit and give a per- 
spective to those in our divinity schools. Relative to the 
procedure which Mr. Savage now advocates in the Register 
of December 25, in intent a similar resolution was passed 
at the ministerial institute held in Spokane. The minis- 
ters in this Western country felt keenly the necessity of 
an understanding of conditions and opportunities by the 
members of our theological schools. I am not aware that 
any step in the matter has been taken by the various schools 
to which copies of the Spokane resolutions were for- 
warded, Harvard, Meadville, and the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. ; 

This communication by Mr. Savage is timely, for we are 
now beginning as a denomination to have a slight con- 
sciousness of our religious message. Again and again we 
read in the Register something to this effect: “If any one 
thinks the need of Unitarian missionary work is past let 
him visit,” ete. I speak partly out of experience when I 
say the Unitarian message of our relation to the universe, 
in its affirmative form without combatting orthodoxy as 
such, is that which people await. It is peculiarly our 
own message through our history and place in the re- 
ligious world. ‘This message is both to the doubting and 
struggling churches, and to the cynical and indifferent 
unchurched, as well as to reverent truth-seekers in and out 
of churches. 

Mr. Savage’s communication is timely also, since we 
already see the effervescent selfishness of an ultra social- 
service indulgence by our churches and ministers begin- 
ing to wane. Our church will live primarily by a message 
of the spirit with a rational social service as a result. 

There is joy in releasing people from a mental theo- 
logical hell and in giving them a good God. ‘The officers 
of the American Unitarian Association realize the need 
and opportunities of the situation for constructive mis- 
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sionary work, and do all in their power. Meanwhile our 
moneys go pouring helter-skelter, as, for instance, into the 
Y. M.C. A. or Y. W. C. A., which found their voting mem- 
bership upon the very things against which we protest, 
and are frequently the headquarters for opposition to 
Unitarian work in our outposts. Unitarian lay men and 
women apparently consider these gifts a sign of liberality. 
Even a few of our ministers have evidently no idea of 
preaching just to preach and proclaim a gospel. When 
East a few years ago, a Unitarian minister said to me, after 
hearing of certain activities, “But really, now, you know, 
do you think it pays?”’ 

We need emphasis upon our missionary spirit and its 
obligations and privileges. I am informed, and, if misin- 
formed, shall be glad to be corrected, that the Unitarian 
missionary society at Meadville, which was organized 
while I was there, has gone out of existence through lack 
of interest in it among the students. I understand there 
is no student organization for Unitarian missionary work 
at the Harvard Divinity School or at the Pacific Unitarian 
School. One result of the visit of the men, Mr. Savage 
suggests, to our divinity schools might be the formation 
of student missionary societies, not so much for present 
church. extension work as for the attitude of mind in- 
culeated and future practical results. 

FRED ALBAN WEIL. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Before the First Snow. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A dandelion blossomed in my garden on the 17th of 
December. It had no stem, but rested directly on the 
ground, as if striving to get some warmth and comfort 
from its friendly breast. It told the story of the past 
two months as plainly as if it were printed in words. Its 
color feebly matched the great flaming, yellow sunrises 
and sunsets that morning and evening have painted the 
sky with a suggestion of something more wonderfully 
intense and vivid than the heavens of July. 

We are told that Alaska has given us these aéreal dis- 
plays, so unwonted for depth and richness at this time 
of year. The great volcanic eruptions have cast con- 
tinental masses of dust into the upper regions of the air, 
and have formed the mighty canvas on which the sun’s 
rays have painted their pictures. They rival the red 
sunsets of years ago, but are softer, more beautiful, and 
less pretentious. 

The ethereal mildness of this early winter has formed 
an intermediate season, neither spring nor autumn, uni- 
form for our changeable climate, without sudden transi- 
tions, a gentle concourse of days, kindly and salubrious, 


-where the bare trees and withered herbage seem in con- 


trast to the sunny succession of hours and the glorious 
warm skies. 

Thus without extremes of temperature we have wan- 
dered through pleasant paths up close to the gate of the 
new year. The sun gets to bed early, though the bright- 
ness of the sky lingers long, and the dark trees are drawn 
against it in fine lines and delicate pencillings. 

The long nights are full of tranquil moonlight and 
hushed peacefulness, making beautiful shadows and tra- 
ceries on the withered grass, and the white, dry roads 
stretch away to infinity. The forest sleeps, its dense, 
massed shadows speaking only of protection. The air is 
full of healthfulness, a delicate balm, an inspiring crispness, 
while the white frost stealthily spreads its silvery mantle 
for the feet of the fairy queen. 

We rise every morning while the world is still dark, ex- 
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pecting snow or rain, only to find the serene heavens 
flushing with the first faint intimations of color, mauve, 
pale pink, banded gold, between purple clouds, pulsing 
shade on shade, color on color, into the clear crystal in 
which the stars are dying. 

Pearly frost beads cling to the grass tendrils, the™low 
mosses, and dead leaves. It is the sweetest air of all the 
year you breathe as you open your window, made 
honey sweet by the cleansing of winter cold. One be- 
comes a connoisseur in breathing, in a winter like this: we 
taste air as wine-tasters judge the juice of the grape. The 
sweeping currents passed through the alembic of high 
hills, clarified over snow fields, over frozen lakes and 
rivers and the vast stretches of the ocean. Out of close, 
over-heated rooms crowded with people who exhaust the 
ozone, stale it, and make it poisonous, what a joy to get out 
under the stars, into the clean, sweet sweep of heaven’s 
breezes, to draw a long, full inspiration, and expel the 
perilous stuff that has stifled and oppressed the lungs! 
How joyous we are to get away from so-called entertain- 
ments, where gas and steam heat, human exhalations 


_and oppressive odors induce stupidity and dulness, ex- 


changing the chatter of the multitude for the silence and 
vast expanse of nature’s repose! 

Half the good of mingling with the joy makers of the 
world, of hearing and obeying the call of the trumpets, 
sackbuts, and shawms of society, is the getting away into 
the silence to feel again the friendliness of nature, the 
calm, deep joy of her intercourse, her renewing presence,— 
getting away to a place where we can breathe freely, both 
physically and spiritually. We do not think often of the 
ordered course of nature, its power to restore us when de- 
pleted of life and strength; how it will bear us on and buoy 
us up if we will give way to it in faith and patience, quiet- 
ing our fears, answering our questions, reconciling us to 
life and destiny, and bringing us gently to the hour of 
death! For God is in this vast order. It is instinct 
with divinity. It holds for us the wisdom and meaning 
of all things when read aright. 

We are not always sufficiently large-minded and trust- 
ful to take such gifts of weather perfection as have been 
vouchsafed us this year with whole-hearted graciousness. 
We must be predicting evil to come, because we have an 
instinctive feeling that every blessing has an adequate sum 
of evil laid up for our chastisement. 

The silly people in the fable felt obliged to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, because there was some- 
thing uncanny in so much good fortune. We all have 
such a goose that at times worried us by the bestowal of 
what seems unmerited mercies. Unusual good fortune 
troubles us, in a degree, like unusual misfortune. We 
cannot get away from the thought of an ogre behind the 
door, with a big stick, who at any moment may spring 
out and lay it upon our back. 

I have some little neighbors living near by who would 
be, oh! so happy this beautiful weather, were it not for an 
entirely undeserved misfortune that has come upon them. 
In a brush heap not far away lives a family of rabbits, 
Mrs. Bunnie, Mr. Bunnie, and the little Bunnies. They 
are the most gentle, kindly, harmless little people alive, 
and, if they could come freely out of the brush heap and 
caper about in the sun and under the stars, or in the 
moonlight, they would be perfectly happy, never bother- 
ing their little heads about the evil in the world or the 
undeserved punishments meted out by vengeful deity. 

But, alas! they have enemies! Two dogs with cocked 
ears and alert bodies, tails taut for slaughter, have dis- 
covered their hiding-place, and, day by day, almost hour 
by hour, they come to watch and spy on the brush pile, so 
that the Bunnie family cannot put forth the tip of an ear 
or the end of a nose without danger of being slaughtered. 
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It is very sad, for I love to see the innocent, playful gam- 
bols of my little neighbors, when they creep out in the 
silence and the moonlight, and nip the clover still green 
along the borders of the paths, or sit upon their haunches 
with big ears pricked up to catch the faintest sound that 
comes upon the wind. 

But even for harmless, innocent Bunnies the world 
is tragic. Danger lurks everywhere beyond the brush 
heap. Peaceable, timid, and innocent, having done harm 
to no one, they live in a beleaguered city. The dogs 
are a-quiver with excitement as they watch for their prey, 
and it is painful to hear a careless passer-by remark “that 
the dogs will get them rabbits yet.” In my anxiety to 
- save the rabbits it has occurred to me that it might be 
well to spread a little cold poison seductively dressed 
round in the neighborhood of the dogs. But this, after 
all, would be no real solution of the problem, and one falls 
back on the laissez-faire argument. God can save them 
if he wants to, as it is said not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without his knowledge. 

Then the neighbors are sensitive about their dogs. 
There was never a cur so ugly and ill-natured that its 
owner did not declare it to be possessed of a sweet and 
lovely disposition. On the other hand, we must con- 
sider that the dog’s instincts were given him by nature, and 
he is really not to blame for his deeds, though he devour 
chickens and rabbits ad libitum. So I see no way that 
I can act as a providence to the Bunnies. I can only hope 
that God is on their side. It is the sense of helplessness 
that overwhelms us constantly when we seek to contend 
with the evils of this world and to set right some of the 
wrong things, to straighten some of the crooked things 
that afflict us with a terrible sense of injury and injustice. 
We try to appease the pain with a consoling thought, a 
line from a poet, a sentence from Marcus Aurelius, or 
some other wise man. What is the life of a rabbit com- 
pared with the immensities of the universe and the con- 
duct of the worlds? But, if he love us, does he not love 
the sparrow and the rabbit as well, the little conies of 
the rock and the small fowls of the air? Ah, well, I will 
think of this terrible puzzle no more. 

As says Job of the Almighty, “We cannot find him out. 
He is excellent in power, and in judgment, and in plenty 
of justice. He will not afflict.’’ In spite of all the seem- 
ing cruelty and indifference, we must stay ourselves upon 
these words. 

Summit, N.J. 


A New Year Word. 


A year ago, while Christendom, forgetting all its lessons 
of the ages, sounded the praises of ‘‘heroic war,” a friend 
in Florence sent me a Christmas sonnet, beginning with 
these lines :— 

‘*Bloody the hue Ciatalgia’s bivouacs lend, 
Unto the warning Star of Bethlehem. 


Bravely your beacon light may strive with them, 
It only shows how dark the night, dear friend!”’ 


There is a timely lesson in these lines. Do we follow a 
warning star? If so, let us consider. Or'may be it seems 
to wane because we view it from a low estate, through 
mirage smoke of a perverted patriotism. If we take the 
Star of Bethlehem as the symbol of the message of the 
Prince of Peace, its light shines out as brightly as two 
thousand years ago and in a slowly clarifying air. The 
camp-fires which hide it are waning. It is their con- 
demnation that light has come into the world. 

As friends of peace, no shade, however dark, should 
discourage us. The night is black, may be still darkening. 
This we may realize, but it does not affect our duty. The 
world is half-converted, half indifferent. It has seen 
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something of war in the last twelve months. It has seen 
the ‘Heroic War’ turn into the ‘“Squalid War,” the 
‘““Mad War,” “the Sad War.” It is dimly realizing that 
all this is war,—heroic, squalid, mad, and sad. All war 
has in it something of the heroic, more of the squalid. 
All waris mad war. All war ends in unutterable sadness. 
Atrocity, confusion, futility, and waste are the very essence 
of war. To act decently and in order is the highest achieve- 
ment of human civilization, while war is the negation of 
all decency, the brutish, blind overturning of all order. 

To bring men to order is to lead them to think. The 
order of the world is the product of public opinion. The 
man who thinks creates public opinion. It can be made 
in no other way. Therefore the man who can think is, 
for any nation, its most precious product. 

To think of war is to reject it and to begin the undoing 
of the huge war system war has set up. To think of war 
is to recognize its wickedness, its demoralization, its 
futility, its ruinous expense, its entail of national weakness, 
its preposterous lack of relation between purpose and 
result. To think of the war system of civilization is to 


_ recognize it as crystallized cowardice on a nucleus of co- 


operative greed, serving no rational end, yet making in- 
calculable mischief through corruption and waste. For 
public money uselessly spent entices corruption as carrion 
breeds flies. The England we dream of has higher duties 
than to protect her shivering people from a Germany that 
never was and never yet can be. [he Germany of science 
and philosophy is not the Germany that bristles with 
bayonets in self-protection against an imaginary France 
and an unthinkable Russia. ‘The France of art and literat- 
ure is not the debt-burdened commonwealth, over whose 
fields march thousands of men and boys she has deprived 
of the right to work. 

The night is dark, no doubt; but every man who thinks’ 
of these things for himself bears his own light. Truth 
seen at whatever angle is still truth. And in all the ages 
truth makes free. Whatever is morally wrong is intel- 
lectually wrong. Whatever is condemned in ethics is 
condemned in science. That is right in human conduct 
that makes for abundance of life. That is wrong which 
narrows life, which wastes, hampers, or corrupts. ‘The 
war system does all this. For every Dreadnought in every 
land, the man lowest down is pushed still lower. For 
every additional army corps, additional widows take up 
meaner work, scantier pay, with failing hope: an added 
number of babies die of neglect or starvation. ‘The waste 
of nations is the waste of life. It costs far less to save life 
than to destroy it. Wisdom is knowing what to do next. 
Virtue is doing it. It is the voice of wisdom and virtue, 
of good business as well as good morals; good religion, 
good economics as well as good common sense that sounds 
from our Christmas Bells. Peace and good-will towards 
men, 

Each new year turns over a new leaf in human history. 
However blood-stained the page or blurred its inscriptions, 
each shows the thought of thinking men. Each year re- 
cords the fading of suspicion and jealousy, the relaxation 
of the tyranny of impersonal hate. Each year brings us 
nearer to the conception of “the Old Peace with velvet- 
sandalled feet,’’ to which all nations still look backward, 
though its reality lies far ahead. 

However dark the night or bright the promise of the 
dawn, we that believe in our own message have but the 
one duty. We must keep our torch alight and help to 
kindle the torch of others. We have no right to falter. 
We follow no faint-hearted leader. ‘‘God consents,’’ it is 
said, ‘“but only for a time.’’ Only for a time did the 
illusions of witchcraft, of slavery, of religious persecution 
endure. Only for a time must we face the illusion of the 
Great War System.—David Starr Jordan, in Concord. 
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The Coming Christ. 


They cry: ‘‘He comes! 
The signs are sure, the mystic number is fulfilled 
He comes!” 
We answer: “‘Oh that He would come! 
We want the Christ; 
We want a God to burn afresh 
The Truth upon the forehead of the world; 
We want a Man to walk again 
Among the wrangling Pharisees, and drive 
The beasts and money changers from the Temple courts; 
To bring the gospel back again, and prove 
How all unlike the churches are to Christ. 
We want that Christ to tell again 
_ The saints their sins; 
That they were sent to bless the poor, 
And they have sold themselves unto the rich; 
That they were sent to preach the works of peace, 
And they have filled the world with war of words; 
‘That they were sent the messengers of love, 
And they have driven love out of their creeds; 
That they were sent to teach men not to lie, 
Nor tremble when their duty leads to death. 
Oh for the Christ again!”’ 


“Again the Christ is coming 

Hear ye not the footfalls of the Lord? 

He comes, the leader of a riper age, 

When all that is not true and good shall die; 
When all that’s bad in custom, false in creed, 
And all that makes the boor and mars the man 
Shall pass away forever. Yes, He comes, 

To give the world a passion for the truth, 

To inspire us with a holy, human love, 

To make us sure that, ere a man 

Can be a saint, he first must be a man.” 


—The Pall Mail Gazette. 


The Philosophy of Door-bells. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D., LL.D. 


In Hawaii you seldom find a door-bell or knocker. It 
may be because such devices would prove a disturbing 
element in the usual ‘uninterrupted life of the average 
Hawaiian resident, or because the owners of houses here 
are generally out in the garden or on some lanai, and 
the bell might go on ringing forever. Here may be 
another reason. Many householders take an afternoon 
nap, and a jangling bell would put an end to the normal 
enjoyment of such delectable occupation. 

When a caller arrives at a Hawaiian house, he gently 
raps somewhere near one of the many open doors, then, 
if no one appears, he goes in and takes a seat. If still 
no person appears, the visitor steps out upon the veranda, 
seats himself in an easy-chair, or maybe stretches him- 
self in a hammock, and begins a novel, of which several 
of the latest lie upon the table. If the book prove in- 
teresting, the reader probably finishes it; if not, he 
leaves his card and walks away, quite satisfied that 
another day will do as well,—that he has all the time 
there is. Having lived in Hawaii, he has learned that 
business, whatever it may be, is of less importance to 
a man than comfort of body and peace of mind. 

To come to a house where the doors are all open and 
not a window closed, where everything is left with evi- 
dence of recent habitation, yet apparently tenantless, 
where you may knock and knock without calling up 
even a servant, then go and take a snooze in the ham- 
mock yourself, or step inside to read some of the many 
magazines scattered about, or even to reach the pantry 
and get a “‘bite,”’—all without danger of being accused 
of burglarious designs,—is certainly a privilege. 

We came to just such a house onejbeautiful day in 
December, tramplinggruthlessly upon the shadows of 
palms and monkey-pods as we passed beneath their 
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shade, crossing a rustic bridge into a path which led us 
to the top of a hill. Here was the house. The view in 
all directions was inspiring. Old Mount Waialeale rose 
proudly to the north, a little nearer, Kahili, while nearer 
still stood the bare face of Hoary Head, all covered with 
fleecy clouds. The sunshine glanced and glinted upon 
the vari-shaped leaves of trees, and from the sea came 
a gentle wind which switched the palm fronds back and 
forth, back and forth, till they looked like the reeds 
hard by in the river as theyturned this way and that 
to the rhythm of the current flowing below. 

Eagerly we hurried up the steps, and, almost breath- 
less, knocked at the door; but no one came to answer. 
The house seemed as deserted as if its windows and doors 
had been boarded up like those of some summer houses 
in New England. 

“T wonder if they'll ever come back?” queried my 
companion, as we took easy-chairs on the wide veranda; 
“for, if they shouldn’t, we shall not need to go further.” 

“Perhaps,” I ventured, ‘“‘this is what happens to 
house hunters in the Paradise of the Pacific! It is not 
necessary even to knock that doors may be opened, our 
mansion already being prepared for us!” 

Then I related an experience I had in Honolulu. Call- 
ing one morning upon a friend of mine there, I found 
his house in the midst of a Wagnerian burst of color and 
fragrance, open for bees and butterflies, but without 
visible signs of habitation. I rapped at six open doors, 
passed as many entrances, finding myself at last in a 
cul-de-sac of a pantry, where, lo! the master of the house 
stood by the safe eating cold taro! He did not seem in 
the least embarrassed, nor did I make any excuses for 
my abrupt appearance, but immediately accepted his 
offer of a piece of taro. Then he told me that he had 
left one of the last novels and several magazines upon 
the koa table in the. front room, for any chance caller 
who might get tired waiting for some one to appear, 
adding that he hoped whoever came would be careful 
not to disturb two faithful finches which had built a 
nest in the lattice-work, and were carefully bringing up 
a family. 

“How interesting!’ said my companion, still some- 
what mystified by the silence of the place. ‘‘At home 
everything is so formal when you call,” then, catching 
her breath, ‘‘you don’t think the place is haunted, do 
you?” 

“Only by our own incomprehensible souls,” I an- 
swered. 

“TIsn’t it delightful!” she continued. “In no other 
place in the wide world can you take such liberties with 
a stranger’s house. Elsewhere, whether you come for 
a chat or a favor, you step up to a rigid door and ring, 
as it were, to sound your death knell. Whether it is 
or not may sometimes depend on who you are. ‘Tramps 
like us and book pedlers have been known to suffer 
indignity the moment a door opened. If you are a 
friend of the house, you wait for half an hour with the 
thermometer possibly ten degrees below zero, and then 
ring again. Whether you push or pull,—both styles are 
used, although the latter contrivance is fast disappearing, 
—it will seem to you that the other end where the bell 
rings must be either in China or Beloochistan. This feel- 
ing grows on you as you wait. By listening carefully 
you may hear sounds of a muffled nature like chairs 
falling on a soft carpet or a fat person tumbling down 
cellar. If you are at a country house, you may be con- 
scious of a window opening somewhere above you, and 
perceive the shadow of a head across the porch. Finally, 
after everybody in the house has had time to assume a 
formidable dignity, and perhaps take a bath, some one 
comes to the door, and you are shown into a large, 
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gloomy room, heavily furnished. There you sink into a 
plush-covered chair, scarcely daring to look up at the 
series of ancestral paintings on the walls, still waiting. 
Fifteen minutes go by. At the end of this time, after 
your card has been borne along like John the Baptist’s 
head on a charger, the mistress of the house appears, 
looking as resplendent as Queen Elizabeth in her best 
suit.” 

“Very true to life,” I laughed. ‘‘All this is the result 
of having a door-bell in the house. Put this ancient 
nuisance, however modified by modern improvement, in 
these Hawaiian homes, and the rest will follow, if not 
at once, in the course of a generation or so.”’ 

It was an hour or more before we discovered our tardy 
host approaching through a narrow path that led to a 
small patio at our side. He came along slowly, like 
Christian, reading as he came, and, seeing us on the 
veranda, smiled in recognition. 

“Y’m glad you ran in,” he said quietly, folding the 
tract he had in his hand. ‘I’ve been lying under the 
monkey-pod reading this splendid sermon by Mr. Froth- 
ingham on ‘The Power of an Endless Life.’ If you are 
not in a hurry, I'll read an extract or two aloud.” 

We nodded acquiescence. 

“Or again, to argue as so many people seem inclined, 
were as though a man should say, I cannot enter into 
all joy and privilege of this spot where I am stopping 
because in a few short days I must leave the glory of 
the mountains and the wonder of the sea, and go back 
to all the dismal darkness and the dreary turmoil of the 
city street which forms my home. ‘The wiser and better, 
as the actual, way in life is to enjoy the glories and the 
privileges while we may. . . . And so it is with life itself. 
If God in his wisdom has nothing more for me out there 
beyond the silent limits of the grave, if there is no more 
consciousness and no more joy and love and opportunity 
to struggle and aspire, I still will thank him for the fair 
earth that I have seen, for the wonder of childhood and 
the mystery of manhood and the power and capacity 
_to know and trust and hope. For these in themselves 
are good and glorious, no matter what has gone before 
or what may ultimately follow after.’” 

“T don’t believe,” said our entertainer, when he had 
finished reading, “that to a child of God there is any 
real end to anything good in life. We suffer change and 
pass through states and phases of being, yet are never 
losers of any intrinsic value except through our own 
fault. We do not make enough of our mere existence, 
the joy of breathing pure air and sunshine, the elation 
of life and growth, the realization that we are free and 
individual in a world fixed by law. We disparage self- 
consciousness; but we may well oftener be conscious of 
self, for upon this depends the consciousness of God 
The more we enjoy the ‘glory of the mountains and the 
wonder of the sea,’ the more, I think, we shall be open 
to those energies from God which make an adequate life 
possible.” 

“Strange!” Ianswered. ‘‘ We were just speaking of the 
absence of door-bells in Hawaii, and I was about to say 
that perhaps the slow growth of liberal religious truths 
abroad and their consequent application to life are due 
to the existence of door-bells in our houses. Wouldn’t 
Unitarianism spread faster if such noisy contrivances and 
what goes with them were abolished by a normal evo- 
lutionary elimination? I find only a few persons who 
care to read a tract, or who will discuss the most im- 
portant subjects that man may consider,—his relation to 
God and his fellow-man.”’ 

“There may be some truth in that,” answered our 
host. ‘‘The mechanical turn, that push-button propen- 
sity to have some one thing follow another automatically, 
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is very well for material affairs,—door-bells and grama- 
phones,—but in spiritual matters it is disastrous, and, 
from what I have seen of your mainland methods, there 
seems to be a good deal of push-button religion over 
there. More thoughtful thinking, more quiet reading 
and thinking combined, more real use of time, may be 
what you need. To my mind religion isn’t of much use 
kept air-tight. It needs diffusion and pervasion like air 
and music. a 

“The people of Hawaii—those who are capable of 
being affected by a subtle oversense of things—are rather 
inclined to accept time not as a thief, but as a benefactor. 
We greet him and persuade him to abide with us, leaving 
his scythe and hour-glass by the way. Hence, we get 
opportunity to read a good deal of poetry which you 
spurn as unsuited to a utilitarian age; and, if we do not 
often listen to sermons, we enjoy the clean, fresh leaflets, 
called tracts, which fall in our way sometimes. The 
most of us, although brought up strictly orthodox, have 
long ago accepted the more rational phases of religious 
thought. ‘The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man,—these sentiments radiate from our soil. It may 
please you to know that one sermon entitled, ‘The Gospel 
of Personality,’ passed through some twenty readings on 
four islands, and came back to me amply annotated. 

“Only yesterday a very busy man called me into his 
office to show me something which had impressed him 
deeply. It was a tract entitled ‘Accepting Life’s Limi- 
tations,’ in which the author speaks of the ‘restraint of 
action.’ ‘Not,’ said my friend, ‘the necessity for action, 
the strenuous life so much over-urged, but the reverse. 
I am never so much a realizer of the immanence of God,’ 
he continued, ‘as when I am free from urgency, when I 
am free to realize what and where I am.’”’ 

“Well,” said I in all sincerity, but with a desire also 
to gratify our host, “perhaps this spirit is autochthonous 
here, and accounts for the lure of Hawaii. I am told 
that none who touch these shores may depart without 
wishing some day to return. Even Mark Twain has 
said, ‘No alien land in all the world has any deep, strong 
charm for me but that one: no other land could so long- 
ingly and beseechingly haunt me, sleeping and waking, 
through half a life-time as that one has done.’ Isn’t 
this something more than the phenomena of climate or 
the influences of latitude? May there not also be a 
place in which God prefers to make his presence more 
easily felt? Perhaps one of your sons was thinking of 
this when he wrote, ‘Those nations which devoted their 
leisure to recreating health and building up beautiful 
bodies have tended to survive. ... A daily life in which 
there is no time for recreation may be fraught with as 
much evil as a leisure given to a futile frittering away 
of energy. Greece became famous because four-fifths of 
her people were slaves, and thus one-fifth had oppor- 
tunity for culture.’”’ 

“As to life and the world’s work,’’ responded our host, 
in what I may call an ameliorated Yankee dialect, ‘‘there 
are three classes of persons involved: first, those who 
have no time for anything but work, who never get ac- 
quainted with themselves, and finally die strangers to 
everything and everybody of spiritual significance; sec- 
ond, those who are idle, profitless alike to themselves and 
the world which harbors them; and, third, those who 
preserve a happy medium, who do their work, but see to 
it that they are not cheated out of the real things of life 
by an over-assiduity or a false economy of time.” 

““Ves,”” I answered, with an enthusiasm which sur- 
prised me. ‘In connection with what you have said, 
let me read you something from a paper which arrived 
by this mail: ‘It is wholly scientific and in accordance 
with common-sense to suppose that the energy out of 
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which every human consciousness has proceeded and by 
which it is constantly supplied and kept in active opera- 
tion is provided without limit for those who are able 
and willing to use it. . . . The philosophers, as well as 
poets, have in all ages thought they discovered the tokens 
of a divine fire warming and lighting the soul of man. It 
is in accordance with their mode of thought and their 
explanation of the divine oracles to accept the modern 
statement that energy is infinite and eternal, and that 
there is no part of our organized life into which it does 
not enter or that can-exist apart from it. In a sense, 
more real than the Christian Church has understood, it 
is true that in him we live and move and have our being, 
and that our life is hid with Christ in God.’”’ 

Just then a dainty Japanese maid came to the veranda 
and, bowing low, shook a large, scarlet hibiscus blossom 
till its stamens rang a silent, symbolic call. 

_ “This means that luncheon is ready,” said our host,— 
“blue morning-glories for breakfast, scarlet hibiscus at 
high noon, and golden shower for supper.” 

As we turned to enter the Janaz dining-room, my com- 
panion said to me, with a smile,— 


“Some for the glories of the world; and some 
Sigh for the Prophets of Paradise to come!’’ 


THE RECTORAGE, Hawall. 


The Mission of Christianity to the Far East. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 


One of the principles which have been hard for Chris- 
tians to apply in their conduct of foreign missions is that 
of the flexibility and adaptability of Christianity,—its 
capacity for differing languages of local tradition, in- 
herited instincts, and national culture. The message has 


_ often seemed so definite and compelling that any shading 
- of its outline or any change in its emphasis has ap- 


peared to involve disloyalty to the cause of Christ. 
Missionary service, therefore, with all its self-abnegation 
and devotion, has often remained provincial, rigid, incapa- 
ble of transmission, like a frozen stream where the water 
of life has no free flow. Aman or woman reared in some 
specialized orthodoxy, and finding through it a way to 
God, wants to carry the same blessing to the heathen 
world. “Shall we whose souls are lighted with wisdom 
from on high,’ the intending missionary sings, ‘‘Shall 
we, to souls benighted, the lamp of God deny?” Chris- 
tianity as preached in Massachusetts or as believed in 
Ohio is thus applied to save India or Japan; and ignorance 
of conditions, of history, and even of language, seems no 
barrier to so plain a task as preaching the gospel. Now 
no obstacle to missionary progress has been greater than 
this inflexibility. It has carried an antiquated theology 
and a-narrow denominationalism across the seas to foreign 
nations where these characteristics of Christianity have 
become the very proofs that it is not needed or even true. 
I have myself seen, on the walls of a mission school in 
Egypt, an American chart of Bible chronology, headed 
“Creation of the world, 4004 B.c.,’’ where one had but to 
stand at the door and look across the desert to see great 
monuments of a ripe civilization, antedating the time 
when, according to this Christian teaching, God said, 
“Let the dry earth appear!’ 

_ The necessity for adaptation and assimilation becomes 
even more imperative when a foreign nation inherits an 
ancient culture and a national pride. A barbaric tribe 
may welcome a Christian missionary, whatever his theol- 
ogy, who can teach them the elementary virtues of health, 
honesty, and pity. 

But, when a Christian missionary approaches a people 
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like the Japanese, he must leave behind him all notions 
of condescension, patronage, or compassion. He finds 
himself among a people whose culture had a Golden Age 
when the American continent was a wilderness, and whose 
temples and shrines have been held sacred by millions of 
worshippers, and are still among the world’s miracles of 
art. He must understand, therefore, that he is meeting, 
not inferiors, but equals, in intellectual subtlety and 
Spiritual insight. The great historic faiths of Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Shintoism, which have moulded na- 
tional life, are still operative in national instincts even 
when abandoned as personal creeds. ‘The first task of the 
missionary under such conditions is to understand the 
Oriental mind and its spiritual aspirations, and to discern 
therein the same impulses and motives which reappear, in 
purer form as he believes, in his Christian faith. One 
gospel in many dialects,—that was Martineau’s fine phrase. 
The missionary must use the alien dialect or speak in an 
unknown tongue. When the first Christian apostle was 
confronted by the culture and faith of Greece, he taught 
this fundamental lesson to Christian missionaries, “Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all these things ye are 
exceedingly devoted to religion.” The same apprecia- 
tive sympathy is needed in the Far Hast to-day. Itisa 
world which for centuries has been exceedingly devoted 
to religion; and the Christian teacher is undertaking a 
hopeless task if he permits himself anything like the as- 
sumption of superiority or the attitude of scorn. 

This need of an Orientalized and assimilated ‘Chris- 
tianity is re-enforced by the fact that neither the Japanese 
nor the Chinese have any taste for the theological dis- 
tinctions which Christian sects represent, but are in an 
extraordinary degree practical-minded and pragmatic 
in temperament. ‘They have been familiar for ages with 
doctrines of incarnation, resurrection, and propitiatory 
sacrifice, and the supernaturalism of Christian teaching 
is likely to seem quite insignificant to minds instructed in 
the Shinto worship of nature and of ancestors or the 
vast Pantheon and voluminous scriptures of Buddhism. 
A system of Christian theology or a specialized type of 
Christian ecclesiasticism is a vain thing to carry to the 
Far East. To expect to convert thoughtful Japanese into 
Christians of some special order, such as a denomina- 
tional mission may represent, into Baptists, for example, 
or Presbyterians, or Unitarians, with a keen interest in 
the controversies which these names suggest, is as un- 
profitable a task as it would be to set up a Shinto mission 
in Boston. 

And yet, while there are these necessary conditions of 
missionary service in the Far East, nothing is more con- 
spicuous there than a profound sense of spiritual insuffi- 
ciency. Ancient standards of faith have lost their force 
for great numbers of thoughtful men, and the tidal wave 
of commercialism and materialism which has swept over 
the land has carried many of the intelligent and prosperous 
quite away from their moral moorings. With this con- 
sciousness of a decline in social and spiritual ideals the 
Japanese look across to Western lands, and think they 
see there certain fruits of a Christian civilization which do 
not naturally grow from their own traditions,—a domestic 
integrity, a position for women, a care for the sick, the 
aged, and the helpless, the qualities of compassion, sym- 
pathy, and self-sacrifice which Christians call aeritas, or 
love. With a most touching candor and directness the 
alert and inquisitive Japanese are applying their eager 
minds to appropriate these blessings. I had hardly set foot 
in Tokyo when two reporters approached me with this 
written question, ‘What do you think Japan can do to 
regain her moral idealism?’’ Now there is but one reason- 
able answer to this question. A revival of moral idealism 
in Japan, as in America, must be the corollary of a re- 
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vival of rational and practical Christianity, the transla- 
tion of the religion of Jesus Christ into the language of 
modern needs, the adaptation to other traditions of the 
universally applicable message of the gospel. This 
translation and adaptation, however, call for much more 
in a missionary than consecration and self-sacrifice. They 
require a quality which may be called Christian states- 
manship, a gift of appreciation and considerateness, a 
largeness of horizon which is more than tolerance, and a 
spiritual tranquillity which is the best evidence of faith; 
in short, a kind of apostolic sagacity which can accept the 
material put into its hands and shape it into Christian 
form. 

Here is the change in the spirit of foreign missions which 
makes the present time so interesting and so hopeful. 
Judicious leaders in all Christian communions recognize 
the new demand for an assimilated and indigenous Chris- 
tianity. They are training a new type of missionary, 
equipped with languages, with knowledge of literature 
and philosophy, and with intellectual appreciation, as well 
as with piety and zeal. They are applying themselves 
to what one of the wisest of them, my colleague Prof. 
Edward C. Moore, has called the naturalization of Chris- 
tianity. Atsuch a time of transition the work of Christian 
missions in a country like Japan impresses the looker-on 
at different points, in very different ways. Where the new 
spirit has not entered there is an aspect of fruitlessness: 
where the new demand is met there is an astonishing 
fertility. Waste and wisdom exist side by side. A mis- 
sionary may find before him a stone wall or an open door. 
Indeed, the case is not very different from that of the 
churches at home. At one point the Christian Church 
is doing what the modern world most profoundly and 
conspicuously needs; and at another it seems to be doing 
little besides marking time, counting numbers, keeping 
the wheels moving, and living on controversies with other 
Christians. ‘The Christian Church, in other words, at 
home or abroad, is either the most precious or the least 
defensible organization in the world. 

Here we meet an effect of foreign missions which is 
likely to be increasingly obvious and significant. It is 
their reconstructive influence on the Christian Church 
itself. If simplicity and flexibility are necessary to com- 
mend Christianity to the Orient, it may perhaps appear 
that these qualities are serviceable at home. If it is seen 
to be absurd to carry some special type of organization or 
creed, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or Congregational, to 
the Far Hast as a sacred message, if ecclesiastical or dog- 
matic discussions, which are so absorbing in America, 
prove totally uninteresting to Orientals, it may some day 
occur not only to the missionaries, but to their supporters, 
that these issues of church government or doctrine are 
not the essence of the Christian religion, and the deeper 
secrets of consecration and unity may be brought back 
from the receptive East to the contentious West. When 
Phillips Brooks was in India in 1882, he wrote in his 
journal:. “The reconstruction and simplification of Chris- 
tian theology is imperatively demanded by missions. 
Indeed, the missionaries are quietly and almost uncon- 
sciously doing it themselves.” That is precisely the 
transition which has now unmistakably occurred. No 
sensible man or woman can serve for any considerable 
time as a missionary in the Far East without reaching a 
simplified creed, a broader hope, a richer conception of 
the gospel of-Christ; and such a reconstruction and sim- 
plification of theology must have its secondary effect on 
Christianity at home. Much of the narrowness and 
rigidity of sectarian teaching has come of sheer ignorance 
of the world, and a larger horizon of experience will give 
a larger view of God and of the world. There has been 
much discussion of late concerning the assimilability of 
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the Orientals and their capacity to accept our ways of 
life. But the immediate problem of foreign missions is 
that of the assimilability of Christianity and its capacity 
to adapt itself to the traditions of those nations which it 
wants to serve. Some years ago I was visiting oné of the 
most effective mission stations in the world, and, after in- 
specting its varied ministries, its schools, its college, its 
hospital, its help for women and for children, I ventured 
to ask, “Is not this admirable work-much more extended 
and generous than your contributors at home intend?” 
‘““Yes,”’ answered my guide; “‘it is probable that we could 
not get the money for this kind of work, but then it is 
certain that we should not be a Christian mission without 
doing this kind of work.” Foreign missions, in other 
words, have much to teach the churches which support 
them, as well as much to receive. The bread cast on the 
waters of the Pacific may return after many days to us. 
If bigotry, sectarianism, and exclusive claims of authority 
are ever to be supplanted by catholicity, fraternity, and 
co-operation, this happy change may be quite as much 
due to the work of missionaries in an un-Christianized 
world as to the spontaneous Christianization of the world 
itself. 

The mission of Christianity in the Far East becomes 
thus a much larger task than many of its advocates 
realize. It may be easy to set up a Christian mission and 
get money for its support. Some people seem to care 
more for sectarian doctrines than they do for the Chris- 
tian religion; and their enterprises may grow, and even 
seem to thrive, without any consciousness that, though in 
the Far East, they are as far from it as though they had 
remained in Massachusetts. I asked the representative 
of one mission not long ago how the cause was prospering, 
and he answered that it had made great gains during 
the last year. The two branches of his communion, 
which had hitherto maintained rival establishments, had 
at last concluded to unite. And what about any co- 
operation with other missions? I asked. Ah, that was 
still far away! 

It was as though in the presence of a common enemy 
one regiment had at last determined not to fire on the 
next in line. 

How could a battle be won on such terms of disorganiza- 
tion? The devil, as has been said, laughs at a divided 
church! When, after two most fruitful visits to the Far 
East, the beloved and lamented Cuthbert Hall expressed, 
in 1905, his final conclusion, he wrote these convincing 
words: “The Christianization of the Asiatic consciousness 
does not mean its transformation into the likeness of the 
West, but the mission of the Holy Ghost in the East is to 
produce an Oriental Christianity, different in institutional 
form and in temperament from the Christianity of Europe 
and America.’’ Noclearer statement of the present situa- 
tion could be given. Neither in institutional form nor 
in temperament should foreign missions be imitations of 
Europe or America. ‘That form is most appropriate which 
expresses the temperament of the East. If Christianity 
has any claim to be a universal religion, it must be capable 
of Orientalization; and it would be strange indeed if a 
religion which in its origin is Oriental had been fixed 
beyond change in the mould of Occidental temperament 
and form. 

As one recalls his observations of missions in the Far 
East, he remembers with gratitude and pride those men 
and organizations which illustrate this conception of an 
Orientalized and assimilated Christianity. One such 
man has lately died in Japan after forty years of mis- 
sionary service under the American Board. Dr. Greene 
was not distinguished either for eloquence or learning, 
but he had a singular and beautiful simplicity of character 
and had acquired by long residence an intuitive sympathy, 
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an accurate understanding of the Japanese character, 
and had come to realize what Christianity could do and 
what it could not do in the Far East. He saw things just 
as they were without prepossession or prejudice, and gave 
his life to promote an indigenous Christianity. He came, 
therefore, to be trusted and leaned on as has perhaps 
happened to no other missionary in Japan by native offi- 
cials and academic teachers, as well as by his brother- 
missionaries; and the imperial decoration which he re- 
ceived in the last year of his life was simply an official 
recognition of the service to a foreign land of a self-effacing, 
modest, and consistent Christianity. 

Iam tempted to cite here one other example of the same 
efficiency attained by an assimilated Christianity. The 
Unitarian Mission in Tokyo is a modest enterprise, 
meagerly subsidized and limited in its operations, but 
it has the distinct merit of a genuine Japanization as of a 
work adapted to the soil. The minister of the Unitarian 
church is a Japanese, trained in Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, under the gracious influence of Estlin Carpenter. 
He is at the same time a professor in Wasada University, 
and is regarded as one of the most eloquent preachers in 
Japan. His slender stipend is paid wholly by his native 
congregation, and his work is re-enforced by a group of 
scholarly and devoted professors, teachers, and students 
who, with two exceptions, serve without compensation 
and give their time and thought freely to the work. Be- 
hind them all is the watchful guardianship of the agent of 
the American Unitarian Association, Clay MacCauley, 
whose function:is not to force upon Orientals an alien 
tradition, but to help the Japanese in their translation of 
the Christian gospel into the language of their own needs. 
Few Unitarians in this country appreciate the sagacity, 
patience, and statesmanship of their representative in 
Japan. He isa leader in civic and social reform, the vice- 
president of the Asiatic Society, and the author of many 
books and treatises on the Japanese language, landscape, 
and life. The imperial recognition, which has been within 
one year given to Dr. Greene, was given to Clay Mac- 
Cauley during the war with Russia, so that throughout 
these years he has been the only Christian missionary 
whom the Japanese government has indorsed as doing 
distinguished service to the state. It is a record of which 
Unitarians should be very proud, and a work which they 
should generously and gratefully support. 

When one finally surveys the field of opportunity thus 
presented, the mission of Christianity in the Far East 
grows clear. It is not, as many contributors to missions 
fancy, the propagation of denominational tenets or 
ecclesiastical practice. These Occidental controversies 
have no real interest for the Oriental mind. According to 
the teaching of Jesus the coming of the kingdom of God 
was to be like leaven, which should leaven the lump, like 
light which lightened the world. So must come the king- 
dom of God in the Far East. 

It is a leavening of the mass: it is a diffusion of the light. 
It is the intensive culture of a rich but half-tilled soil. 
If one turns to the New Testament, he is confronted by 
two great words which mark the teaching of Jesus. One 
is the word of the Synoptic Gospel; the other is the word 
of the Fourth Gospel. One is the word “Power”; “The 
Kingdom of God is come with Power; His word was with 
Power”: the other is the word “Life’’; ‘‘The Life was 
the light of man; I am come that they may have Life.” 
But power and life are words not of fixity, but of motion; 
not of machinery, but of vitality. Power is generated to 
be transmitted. Life is increased by being used. The 
Christian religion is not a deposit of dogma or a type of 
government, it is a form of Power, it is a way of Life. Its 

of conversion is not dogmatic, but atmospheric. 
It is a change not only of creed, but of air. Many years 
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ago I was riding one day across the Lebanon range be- 
tween Damascus and the sea, and passed through many 
Turkish villages, squalid and unclean, with women veiled 
and children slinking from the stranger, and fields but 
thinly sown. Ofasudden I came upon another scene. It 
was a village where thrift and order prevailed, where there 
were flowers in the windows and unveiled women at the 
doors, and children calling a welcome as I passed. What 
did this transformation mean? It wasa Christian village. 
Fifty years before there had been set up by the sea, at 
Beirut, the mission station of American Presbyterians. 
It was about fifty miles away; and year by year, one mile 
a year, the influence of that teaching had radiated like 
sunshine over a darkened land; and a new way of life, 
a converted conduct, an assimilated civilization, had be- 
come unconsciously naturalized and appropriated. ‘The 
mission of Christianity had been fulfilled in a better way 
than some of its supporters had desired or dreamed. It 
was not the victory of a creed, but the witness of a spirit. 
It was not Presbyterianism that met me, but Christ. The 
word had been with Power: the Life had become the 
light of man. 


My Ministry. 


BY REV. NAPOLEON S. HOAGLAND. 


To think more of serving than of being served; to be 
more anxious to help than to be helped. To be more 
ready to give than to get, but willing and able to get in 
order more largely to give. Not only to give gladly and 
wisely, but to forgive and forget the ill-will that any may 
show or the injury that any may do. To be friendly to 
foes and to the friendless even at the cost of friendship. 
To give no heart-room to hate or thought-place to spite 
or suspicion, but rather to cherish good-will for all, giving 
even the devil the benefit of the doubt and daring to hope 
that with a fair chance even he may mend. Not only to 
feel good-will as a habit of consciousness, but diligently 
and tactfully to express it at all times in look, tone, word, 
manner, and act. To try to appreciate all beauty and 
good in nature and human nature, and, in order to do so 
to the fullest, to make daily effort to train and cultivate 
the knowing mind and the understanding: heart. To 
shrink from no task becauseitis hard or the reward small, 
so it be worth doing to help another’s joy or need; to 
shirk no service because appreciation is slow or meagre, but 
to go cheerily and blithely on with modesty and courage 
doing my appointed duties and discharging the daily 
obligations faithfully which my place in the social order 
lays upon me. ‘To owe no man anything but good-will, 
and the obligation to help according to opportunity, 
strength, and need. ‘To pay my bills promptly and pleas- 
antly, thus making it easier for others to do the same. 
To be content to live on simple fare, wear plain clothes, 
deny myself the coveted book, picture, or play, that I 
may be able to keep square, pay my fare, and provide 
for those who have a right to look to me for help and pro- 
tection. To consider the world my parish to appreciate, 
serve, andenjoy. To be more concerned to live the sim- 
ple, sincere, serene life, devoted to these ideals, than to 
be popular or successful on lower levels, as the way of the 
highest service it is given me todo. Though my spoken 
words may stumble, my voice be weak, my personal 
presence of small account, let me be all the more careful 
to keep the light of hope and confidence in the Eternal 
Goodness still burning on the altars of my devotion, an 
earnest of my gratitude for the great gift of life in such a 
world as this and of my ordination to a place in its blessed 
ministry. 

TyNnGsBoro, Mass. 
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The Conqueror. 


Oh, loyal heart and true, 
The struggle may be long; 
The triumphs may seem few, 
And late the victor’s song. 
The world may press the thorn 
Upon thine aching brow; 
As prophets knew earth’s scorn 
Of old, they know it now. 


In paths thy feet have trod, 
The world shall run to see 
That he who works with God 
Hath ever victory. 
—Frances Gibson Richard. 


Religion at Harvard. 


Some years ago there appeared in the 
dean’s office at Harvard College a college- 
bred man, widely philanthropic in his inter- 
ests, a keen and active participant in plans 
for civic betterment, generations of culture 
behind him, who regards himself as but the 
trustee of his own very considerable inherited 
wealth. Hisson wasa member of one of the 
younger college classes, seriously devoted to 
his studies and taking high rank in them. 
The father had come to express his concern 
about his son and to complain (he did it very 
politely) that there was no college rule 
whereby the son could be debarred from con- 
tinuing in a certain elementary course in 
philosophy. ‘I have for many years,” he 
said in substance, ‘‘been a member of the 
Church. My son [he was not twenty years 
old] was born and has been brought up in 
this church: he is a member of it. His 
religious ideas are settled. Since he has 
been in that course he has begun to ques- 
tion, and I don’t want him to. I don’t 
want his religious ideas in any way unsettled 
or changed.’”’ The particulat protessor whose 
lectures had led the boy to question his soul 
is one whom the members of the Senior Class 
are not unlikely to ask to conduct prayers 
at that last and peculiarly intimate Harvard 
service, Class Day morning, when only the 
class and the officiating minister (not even 
the student choir is there) are admitted to 
the chapel. Widely known throughout the 
American college world as a devoutly religious 
man, he has deeply impressed and inspired 
more than forty successive classes of the 
college to which he has given his life. 

Henry Drummond’s first visit to Harvard 
was made just before Drummond sailed for 
home: having a few days disengaged before 
sailing, he became President Eliot’s guest. 
He had already visited, in his journeying in 
the United States, about twenty colleges. 
To the president he said that he had been 
strongly advised not to visit Harvard, on 
the ground that he could not do any good or 
have any influence in such an irreligious 
place. When he left, he told the president 
that Harvard was the most religious college 
he had visited in the United States; and, if 
Henry Drummond had been, as he was not, 
capable of making insincere statements that 
he might leave behind him’a pleasing impres- 
sion, this statement at any rate was sincere, 
for Lord and Lady Aberdeen, several years 
afterwards, at the president’s table, told him 
that Drummond, returning from that jour- 
ney to the United States, had made to them 
in Scotland this same remark about Harvard. 
If, to the father already mentioned, broadly 
trained, with metropolitan experience, 
Harvard, although perhaps not absolutely 
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irreligious, was dangerous, it is easy to see 
how to men less trained it is a godless hotbed 
of free thought and irreligion, and why 
Drummond was advised not to go thither. 

What was the reason for the condition 
Drummond found at Harvard? The founda- 
tion for this condition was laid far back in 
early colonial days, when the first battle for 
truth and freedom of thought was waging at 
Harvard; but it had been vastly strength- 
ened, when, only a year before that visit 
of Drummond, compulsory attendance at 
prayers and church service on Sunday were 
abandoned. ‘The fight for this freedom was 
long and hard. Twice in the Board of 
Overseers, as President Eliot has recounted, 
Phillips Brooks and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
had voted against the recommendation of the 
faculty and the Corporation that attendance 
at prayers be made voluntary. On the third 
trial made by the two bodies, Dr. Brooks 
argued in the Board of Overseers for volun- 
tary attendance, and his change of mind, it 
is said, swayed the Board and brought about 
a change in its vote. ‘‘Wben Brooks had 
voted for voluntary prayers,’’ President Eliot 
writes, ‘“‘I told him that he must help to make 
the experiment successful. He said he would, 
and he did.” And for the twenty-seven 
years that have elapsed, ministers of the 
type of Phillips Brooks, from many denomina- 
tions, have labored at Harvard unstintedly, 
not only in the chapel services, but also in 
the innumerable activities of social service 
into which the quickened religious sense of 
the college has blossomed. 

What are the results? In the matter of 
the chapel services themselves one thing 
above all else is clear: whatever other change 
may come to the college, religious services 
ate, by the will of its students, ineradicably 
established, steadily increasing their hold. 
Four years ago Edward Caldwell Moore, 
who had succeeded Francis Peabody in charge 
of the services, said, ‘‘A college chapel 
should not be closed Sunday mornings.” 
Until that time the Sunday service had. been 
held in the evening, a time that practically 
all men of all denominations had free. His 
position was absolutely right; but most 
church-goers were already affiliated with a 
Cambridge or a Boston church of their par- 
ticular denomination, and it did not look as if 
those who took Sunday morning to lie abed 
or walk afield or loaf would change their 
habit. ‘‘We’re prepared to stand a heavy 
falling off,” said Prof. Moore, and, with the 
approval of President Lowell, the change was 
made. ‘The president joined in conducting 
the service. Instead of diminishing, the 
average of attendance increased, and faces 
not before seen in the chapel appeared. 
Evidently some were getting up earlier Sun- 
day mornings. In the regular morning ser- 
vice of prayers special days are commem- 
orated. But why, said certain undergrad- 
uates, should we not have also on Good 
Friday our own communion service? Thus 
another service was established; and on that 
day on which is commemorated the final 
sacrifice of him whose life every man in his 
best moments, especially he who is in the 
flood-tide of generous youth, would make the 
pattern for his own, a large body of men, 
students and teachers, meet, without world 
of creed, because he said, “Do this in 
remembrance of me.” 

In Cambridge the chapel service is but 
the foundation, the root and the stem, as it 
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were, of the plant whose flower and fruit 
are elsewhere. From the house dedicated to 
“Piety, Charity, and Hospitality,’ the 
memorial of the college to her son, Phillips 
Brooks, radiate the many forms of social 
service, the answer of the young men to 
Christ’s second commandment. Like every 
other college, built within, or close to, a 
really great city (I do not mean those smaller 
cities just big enough to acquire city vices 
without the cure, too small to possess the 
treasures of a metropolis), Harvard has at 
her door, of priceless educational value, on 
the one hand, for the more personal gain, 
as it were, of the student, libraries, museums, 
paintings, sculptures, theatres, concerts, and 
operas, and, on the other, to make him more 
serviceable to his less fortunate fellows, 
strong organizations of trained and thought- 
ful men and women for every form of phil- 
anthropic work. As in enumerating the 
jobs by which the great number of men 
working their way through college earn 
money it is easier to recount what they do 
not do, so in discussing the work of Brooks 
House it would take less time to name the 
forms of social service not undertaken than 
those that are. 
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Is Harvard College, then, religious? It all 
depends upon one’s definition of religious. 
For more than a quarter of a thousand years 
Harvard has had but one motto, and for that 
motto she has stood fast—the Truth. To 
find that and to hold to it she has taught her 
sons they should strive above all else, for 
“the truth shall make you free.” So in a 
man’s relation to God, the highest and 
holiest concern of life, she teaches that a 
man must think for himself, and for what he 
honestly, from the very bottom of his heart, 
believes he must stand unmoved. It is 
absolutely true that a man may come to 
Harvard and for the full four years never 
see the inside of a church or the college 
chapel. He cannot, it is true, escape the 
great question; he is likely to run against it 
from some of his teachers (investigation 
some years ago showed that every student 
knew at least one teacher well enough to talk 
with him on other than class-room subjects) ; 
the secretary of Brooks House, or one of the 
class canvassers, will ask him of his church 
affiliations—if he’ll do something for social 
service; the “clothing collectors’ will ask 
him for old clothes to help the poor. But 
he can shift the subject when his teacher, or 
another fellow, speaks; he can say no to 
Brooks House, and be not at home when the 
collector calls; and he’ll find an abundance 
of fellows, good-hearted, too, just like him- 
self. If to be religious means, as the Friends 
say, to be a “birthright” (and that can be 
a very precious possession) member of a 
denomination, or to have joined one without 
deep stirring of one’s heart or keen question- 
ing, to have accepted a creed because of 
“authority,” Harvard is not especially 
religious, although the man who is content 
with this will, like him who will have none 
of religion, find men more than enough, 
and these good men, too, to make him feel 
at home, to prevent his being lonely. But, 
if to be religious means a fearless, confident 
study and labor, through the teaching and 
example of Christ, to put one’s self into the 
right relation with one’s brother man and 
God, that neither height nor depth nor any 
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other creature shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, then from the very heart 
of the University throbs a vital, ever-strength- 
ening current, bringing new life to every spot 
it touches.—Extracts from an article by Dean 
Byron S. Hurlbut, in the Churchman. 


Literature. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
ReELIcIons. By Crawford Howell Toy. 
(Handbooks on the History of Religions.) 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $3.—The interest and 
activity of American scholarship in the field 
of comparative religion is shown by the 
abundance of recent publications of the 
highest order. Beside the nine volumes of 
the American Lectures on the History of 
Religion and the new comprehensive work 
contributed by Prof. George Moore to the 
International Theological Library, we have 
another formidable series by eminent special- 
ists under the editorship of Dr. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr. The fourth volume in this 
latter series is the work of Dr. Toy. ‘This is 
designed not to trace the life history of the 
various religions, but to exhibit in orderly 
and systematic fashion the phenomena which 
belong to all religions,—notions of the soul, 
ceremonies, cults, totemism and taboo, gods, 
myths, magic, divination. This scientific 
classification of common elements is, however, 
presented in a form which shows an histori- 
cal evolution through primitive and second- 
ary types and is completed by a statement of 
higher theistic developments and of the 
higher forms of social organization and 
practice. We are enabled to discern clearly 
the evolution towards simplicity, refinement, 
unity, the manner in which that evolution is 
conditioned by the general progress of human 
life, and the degree in which religion has itself 
also contributed to the progress of man. 
The phenomena are given clear and precise 
definition and are presented in such an orderly 
arrangement that consultation of the work 
for particular topics is made a matter of 
great ease. The profuse footnotes refer the 
reader to the exact pages of a multitude of 
special investigations and discussions, and 
at the end an exhaustive bibliography of the 
whole subject is given. These features 
make this monument of erudition peculiarly 
serviceable to the student. At the begin- 
ning and end of the work Dr. Toy offers 
reflections of great interest in regard to the 
highest stages of religious development, 
but in general the work is occupied with 
religious phenomena of the more primitive 
type. The interest, moreover, is that of the 
scientist rather than that of the historian. 
An historian is in the first instance concerned 
with individual differences, while the scientist, 
grasping the common elements of resemblance 
in the manifold data, seeks to offer the general 
class relations. The work, then, is properly 
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designated as an introduction to the history 
of religion, and it does not attempt to answer 
a multitude of questions which relate to that 
history. The development of monotheistic 
conception in various lines of evolution 
becomes thus a general fact in which the 
specific and important difference of Hebrew 
ethical monotheism is subordinated. In 
the same way the rdéle of great creative in- 
dividual personalities in the story of religious 
experience falls into the background. It is 
in these subordinated elements, however, 
that the philosophy of religion and individual 
faith is supremely interested. The very 
limitations necessarily belonging to this 
scientific examination only provoke a move- 
ment.of thought which goes beyond such 
science. It is naturally of first importance 
that a philosophy of religion should rest on 
careful scientific induction and classification, 
and Dr. Toy has provided this foundation 
with eminent learning and discrimination. 


CLASSBOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HisTory. 
By George Hodges, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.—As the title suggests, 
this volume is intended for class use in schools 
and churches. Dean Hodges has attempted 
to do here for the general reader what Dr. 
H. P. Smith in his History of the Old Testa- 
ment did for the more advanced student. 
The material is arranged, not according to 
the progress of the history, but in accordance 
with the order of the books in the English 
Bible. It makes copious references to the 
Bible itself, and is especially designed as a 
handbook to be used with the Bible, for 
which it is to be heartily commended. The 
attitude taken by the author is frankly criti- 
cal and constructive, especially where variant 
accounts of the same event call for inter- 
pretation, but at other times traditions of 
the most various kinds are treated as bona 
fide history. The book is defective (1) in 
its failure to distinguish clearly the history 
of the Old Testament from the history of 
Israel and its religion; and (2) in its rather 
indiscriminate use of tradition as history. 
A more accurate title would have been A 
History of Old Testament Tradition. ‘The con- 
cise, clear-cut arrangement of the work, how- 
ever, commends it for class-room work, and 
as a means of presenting the Old Testament 
story in an attractive manner. 


Magazines. 


“Nothing in art or literature is too good 
for American children.” This principle the 
editors of St. Nicholas Magazine have en- 
deavored to live up to since the foundation 
of the magazine in 1873. In the January 
St. Nicholas two full-page paintings by the 
distinguished British artist, Arthur Rack- 
ham, illustrating Mother Goose, are repro- 
duced in full colors. A biographical sketch 
of Augustus Saint-Gaudens is illustrated with 
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some of the finest of Saint-Gaudens’s works. 
In this number appears a heretofore un- 
published letter by Louisa M. Alcott, author 
of “Little Women,” in which she describes 
the home life of the Alcott family. ‘There is 
a story, “Black on Blue,” by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. Illustrated serials are: ‘‘With 
Men who Do Things,’’ by A. Russell Bond; 
“The Runaway,” by Allen French; and ‘‘’The 
Lucky Stone,’ by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
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New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from apy so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., ee 3 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


i bes ‘Caries Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


ml Be with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
Script. 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily hisdaughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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The Dome. 
The Weeder Tos 


BY SARAH EH. BURTON. 


My grandmamma gave me a toy, 
The prettiest in the world; 

It looked just like our furry cat 
When on the sofa curled. 


And, when I shook it, it would mew 
As if it were in pain; 

But, when I hugged it in my arms, 
It curled up close again. 


And grandma showed a little door 
Close to the kitty’s heart, 

And, when I opened it—oh, my! 
It gave me such a start! 


Three candy kittens in a row, 
One white, one red, one blue, 

A ribbon from each mouth that said, 
“Love me, for I love you.” 


And grandma says each little girl 
Should be so sweet and true 
That all will see upon her face, 
“Love me, for I love you.” 
Pomona, N.C. 


The Unbendable Doll. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 


Little Nancy Martin’s father was a farmer, 
and his farm was way up in the hills, many 
miles from a village. Nancy’s father and 
mother did not go to the village often, for it 
was along, long drive. When they did go, 
there was a long list of necessary things to 
buy,—flour, sugar, tea, coffee, pepper, and 
such. things,—and, when these were bought, 
there was very little money left for Nancy’s 
mother to buy anything for her little girl, 
sometimes only a penny for a stick of candy. 

But Nancy did not mind. Her mother 
picked out the kind striped with colors, so 
the candy was pretty to look at as well as 
good to eat, and Nancy made it last a long 
time by eating only a little bit each day. 

Nancy did not have things to play with, 
such as most children have. Why, her doll, 
even, was just a wooden doll that only could 
‘be made to lie down or stand up. It could 
not sit down at all, nor be cuddled up snug 
‘in Nancy’s arm, just because it was so stiff 
and woodeny. Nancy loved her wooden 
doll, though, but she often wished Claribel 
were more loving. Nancy thought that, if 
‘Claribel would bend even a very little, she 
would feel that Claribel really loved her, 
-too. But no! Claribel would not bend so 
much as a finger, but was just as stiff as wood 
knows how to be. 

Just before Nancy was six years old, her 
Uncle Lester, from a far-away place, came to 
visit her father. Now Nancy had never had 
a birthday present. There were two reasons 
for this. One was because the farm was so 
far away from a place to buy birthday pres- 
ents, and another was that there was so little 
money to buy them with. Nancy’s mother 
always made her a birthday cake and frosted 
it, and, as frosted cake was a rare food in her 
home, Nancy thought her birthday treat good 
enough for a queen. 

When Uncle Lester found that Nancy was 
to have a birthday soon, he said to her,— 

“What present do you expect for your 
birthday, Nancy?” 

“Oh,” said Nancy, “I don’t have birth- 
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day presents. I just have Christmas pres- 
ents.” 

“JT thought all little girls had birthday 
presents,” said Uncle Lester, “but tell me, 
if you were going to have a birthday present, 
what would you like?” 

Nancy looked down at stiff Claribel whom 
she was trying to cuddle while she talked to 
this new uncle. 

“JT would want—I would like,” she said 
slowly, ‘if I was to have anything, I would 
like a bendable doll-”’ 

“What kind of a doll did you say?”’ asked 
Uncle Lester, for he did not know much about 
dolls. 

“A bendable doll,” repeated Nancy. “I 
love my Claribel, but I think she doesn’t 
love me, becatise, you see, she won’t bend. 
Just look.” 

She showed Uncle Lester how impossible 
it was to cuddle Claribel, for, while Claribel 
would lie down very straight or stand up like 
a very stiff piece of wood, she would not bend 
the least little bit. 

“What would you do with Claribel if you 
had a bendable doll?”” asked Uncle Lester. 

Now, though Nancy had wished often for a 
bendable doll, she had not thought what 
would become of Claribel. Surely, she 
would not like to part with her dear Claribel. 
After a long time she said,— 

“T would like a bendable doll, but I would 
like it to be Claribel, too.’’ 

Uncle Lester wished he had thought to 
bring his little niece a bendable doll, but he 
did not say so. He laughed, patted Nancy 
on the head, and went away to the field where 
Nancy’s father was working. 

The night before Nancy’s birthday, when 
she was fast asleep in her bed with stiff 
Claribel cuddled up to her as much as Claribel 
could be made to cuddle, Uncle Lester came 
softly into the room, and, without waking 
Nancy, took Claribel and went downstairs 
to the kitchen, and laid Claribel on the table 
where there was a gimlet, a sharp jack-knife, 
some bits of wire, and some small wooden 
pegs. 

Nancy surely would have cried and cried 
if she could have seen what was happening to 
her Claribel, for Uncle Lester took the sharp 
jack-knife and cut off Claribel’s head, and 
her arms and her legs, and there lay Claribel 
all cut in pieces. Then Uncle Lester took the 
gimlet and bored a hole in Claribel’s neck 
and another in her body and fastened the 
head back in place with one of the wooden 
pegs, and now Claribel’s head could be turned 
one way and the other, just like any other 
doll, Then he made more holes, and with 
the wire and wooden pegs he fastened Clari- 
bel’s arms and legs back on her body, and 
there she was all together again, as bendable 
a doll as any doll ought to be. 

Then Nancy’s mother put the night-gown 
on Claribel, and went up softly to Nancy’s 
room and put Claribel in bed again, and she 
cuddled down to Nancy just as nice as any 
bendable doll could cuddle. 

Nancy could dress herself, and, when she 
woke in the morning, she hurried to dress 
because it was her birthday morning. Then 
she went to take Claribel to dress her, and 
—why, Claribel, instead of staring straight 
at the ceiling, had her head turned and was 
looking right at Nancy. She caught her up; 
and wasn’t she surprised! for Claribel had 
turned into a bendable doll, a real bendable 
doll. 
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Then she heard some one laugh, and she 
looked round, and there was mother and 
father and Uncle Lester looking in at the 
door. Of course, Nancy had to hear all about 
how Claribel, her own dear Claribel, had been 
changed into a bendable doll. Then they 
went down to breakfast, and there was a 
nice new dress for Claribel and a little chair 
just large enough for her to sit in, a chair 
that Uncle Lester-had made with that sharp 


jack-knife. 


- Nancy gave a happy laugh, and set Claribel 
in the chair. 

“Oh, Uncle Lester,’’ she said. ‘I’m so 
glad you thought to doctor Claribel and make 
her bendable. I couldn’t love any other 
doll as I do Claribel, and, now that she is 
bendable, she can love me as much as I do 
her.”’ 


A Dreadful Man. 


When Lilla and I were little girls, our 
parents sent us to board some weeks at a 
pretty country house. We must have been 
troublesome. We did not want to pick the 
daisies or listen to the birds. We wanted to 
get back where we could ride in the street- 
cars! But one day Mrs. Smith was can- 
ning peaches. ‘Should you be afraid,” she 
asked, “‘to take Old Dolly and my little 
canopy carriage and drive to the store and 
buy some more sugar?”’ 

All at once we were very happy. ‘“‘ Drive 
carefully,” said Mrs. Smith. “We value 
Dolly all the more because she is old and 
has served us so long.” 

“Cluck! cluck!” Lilla held the reins on 
starting. : 

“Don’t hurry her,” said I. ‘Dolly isa 
very valuable horse.” 

But Dolly was not to be hurried. She 
kept stopping to eat the tops of green 
bushes along the road, and was so slow that 
the peaches were all canned without the 
sugar when we got back. 

But after this we were allowed to drive 
out often. Mrs. Smith’s carriage was a 
light pretty thing, with a dainty fringed 
top and two little side-seats and but two 
wheels. We called it our fairy car. We 
always took our dolls, and once the kittens, 
wrapped in our best pink neckerchiefs. 

One day we went farther than usual; 
and, coming down hill, Dolly slipped and 
fell. We managed to get out of the car- 
riage, but we could not start the horse. 
Down across a field I spied a man at work, 
and over stones and through mud holes I 
eagerly ran to call him. 

“O sir!”? I gasped, as soon as I was within 
hailing distance, ‘“‘please come: our horse””— 

He raised his hand. ‘Stand back! Don’t 
come near me!” he shouted. 

He was a large man, with a red handker- 
chief on his head and a face like a flame of 
fire. He was stamping with his feet and 
waving an old vest in the air. ‘But poor 
Dolly,” I thought; and I stepped nearer. 

“O sir! our valuable horse,” I began. 

“Go back, I tell you! Go back this min- 
ute!” he shrieked, and snatched up a pitch- 
fork stuck in the ground beside him. 

What more he said I could not hear. Did 
he mean to kill me! I thought of fairy- 
tale ogres; and, turning, I ran, ran, ran for 
my life. ‘ 

Dolly, when I reached her, had managed 
to get up herself, and was eating bush-tops, 
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as usual. Once more in the carriage, I 
seized the whip and urged her to her ut- 
most speed. “Hurry! hurry!’ I cried, and 
gasped out my story to Lilla. 

Then we met, one by one, a boy on the 
butcher’s cart, two girls going for berries, 
five school-children, and the minister’s wife; 
and I told them all that “‘a dreadful, dread- 
ful man was in the fields, ready to kill 
people with a pitchfork.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Smith, when we got 
home, ‘it may be some crazy tramp. I'll 
ask Deacon Salter—he’s selectman—to see 
if he should be taken up.” 

We went to Deacon Salter’s that evening. 
He lived in a very nice white house; and he 
was sitting on the lawn, in a red chair, with 
his coat off. How white his shirt-sleeves 
looked, and his face how kind and pleasant! 
handsome, too, except for some very red 
swellings on his forehead. Before we had 
done our story, he began to laugh; and he 
kept laughing and laughing till he cried. 

“Well,” he said, “I went to mow some 
brakes in the field, and out came some hornets 
and stung me; and, while I was beating them 
off, straight toward the very worst place 
came this little girl who wants me taken 
up for a dreadful man because I kept her 
off from a hornet’s nest.’”’—Litile Men and 
Women. 


A Rainy Day Visitor. 


BY EDITH FRANCIS CLAFLIN. 


It had rained hard all night, and in the 
morning the rain was still pouring down. 
As I looked out of my western window, I 
noticed an unfamiliar shape in the cherry- 
tree,—a round bunch of feathers snuggled 
close against a crotch of the tree. It must 
surely be a bird, but how much larger than 
the sparrows and starlings that usually fre- 
quent the cherry-tree! Could it be an owl 
in a city backyard? 

Yes, it really was. There could be no 
mistaking its round, owl-like head and the 
curious circular arrangement of feathers that 
owls have about the eyes. He had evidently 
come to our tree for shelter against the bad 
weather, for the cherry had kept its leaves 
much more than the other trees of the neigh- 
borhood. 

All the morning he stayed, just in the same 
spot, so I had a good chance to observe him; 
and he was certainly the dearest little mottled 
gray owl possible. He was small, for an 
owl, and very round, with conspicuous ear- 
tufts that he could raise o1 lower at pleasure. 
His coloring was wonderful, just the softest, 
woody browns and grays imaginable, with 
white patches on the wing and dark, wavy 
markings, like gray lichens on an old tree, 
or like the bark of beech-trees after rain. 

He was very sleepy, it being day-time, but 
now and then he would open a round eye, or 
even two, and look at me with such a wise, 
solemn expression that I felt almost afraid. 
Perhaps it was the frivolous chatter of the 
sparrows that he was gravely disapproving. 
Sometimes he would turn his head far round 
without moving his body at all, with most 
curious effect; but presently he would blink 
sleepily and let down a feathery eyelid and 
doze off again. When I had to go away to 
luncheon, I feared he would be gone; but, 
on my return, there he was, still in the same 
crotch, only he had shifted his position a 
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little, so as to show, full front, his grayish- 
white breast and his face with its curving, 
bill deep buried in his soft plumage, while 


|two white feathered feet firmly grasped the 


branch. 

All day he nestled there, with the rain 
dripping around him. ‘Toward four o’clock 
he began to be wakeful. It was too comical 
to-see him lazily stretch himself, just like a 
a person and yawn, opening a small pink 
mouth! Presently, now very alert, his 
bright glance piercing the twilight, he flew 
to another limb, and soon, with a flutter, 
to another tree, and just at five o’clock he 
was off like a flash. 

“Sweet Suffolk owl, so trimly dight!’” 
sang an old English poet, and not less 
“trimly dight’’ was this little native Ameri- 
can owl that visited me that rainy day. 


When Mother Bear made Pickles. 


One year the three bears decided to make 
pickles. They didn’t like pickles them- 
selves, but whenever Goldilocks and her 
family had picnics in the forest they brought 
pickles. 

“We'd better make pickles this year,” 
said the Middle-sized Bear, ‘“‘so, if Goldi- 
locks should come to see Baby Bear, we could 
offer her something she likes to eat with her 
porridge.” 

Next day the Big, Big Bear took a huge 
basket and went for wild cucumbers. When 
he brought them home, the Middle-sized Bear, 
with Baby Bear’s help, began making deli- 
cious pickles, at least they looked delicious. 
They washed the cucumbers and cut them in 
slices. Then the Middle-sized Bear gave 
Baby Bear a big spoon and a bag of coarse 
salt. 

“Put the salt on the pickles,” 
Mother Bear. 

For a few minutes Baby Bear did as he 
was told, and shovelled salt on the wild 
cucumber pickles. He was having a good 
time playing with the salt, when suddenly 
that plump Baby Bear thought the salt 
looked so much like sugar that maybe it was 
sugar. By and by Baby Bear was so sure 
the salt was sugar that he opened his mouth 
wide and put in a big spoonful of salt. Then 
how he roared and cried! 

Father Bear came running in, and Mother 
Bear scooped salt out of Baby Bear’s big 
mouth until she wondered how one spoon 
could have held so much. When she couldn’t 
see any more salt, she washed Baby Bear’s 
mouth with cold water from the spring. 

After a while Mother Bear put a huge 
box of mustard on the kitchen table, and left 
it there while she went in the pantry to reada 
recipe for making mustard pickles. 

Baby Bear wondered what was in the 
yellow box. Then he climbed in the Middle- 
sized Mother Bear’s middle-sized chair and 
reached for the box. He worked hard and 
worked and worked with his clumsy paws 
before he could get the cover off the box; and, 
when the cover came off, the mustard flew 
in Baby Bear’s eyes. That mustard was so 
strong and hot it burned like fire! 

Father Bear came running and Mother Bear 
came running! The mustard got in their 
eyes, too, and soon the three bears were danc- 
ing up and down on the kitchen floor cry- 
ing out: ‘‘Mustard! Mustard! Mustard!” 

Then Father Bear had an accident. He 
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knocked the pickles off the broad window- 
sill into the sand. 

“Never mind the pickles,” said Mother 
Bear, as she carried Baby Bear to the door 
for fresh air. “They wouldn’t have been good 
anyway, because the book I have been read- 
ing in the pantry says pickles must be made 
of garden cucumbers!”’ 

It was a long time before Baby Bear 
stopped crying, and perhaps he might have 
cried until bedtime if a bumble-bee hadn’t 
brought him a wee bit of honey. 

After that the three bears went to walk. 

“Anyway,” said the Middle-sized Bear, 
as she tied Baby Bear’s bonnet strings, 
“anyway, there isn’t anything so good as 
porridge! If Goldilocks can’t eat porridge, 
if she ever comes visiting Baby Bear, she will 
have to gohungry! We shall certainly never 
make any more pickles!” 

And they never did!—Frances Margaret 
Fox, in the Churchman. 


The Western Jack-rabbit. 


Whoever rides out across the prairies of 
Western Kansas early any morning in fine 
weather will find the big jack-rabbits busy at 
work feeding, but, the moment they catch 
sight of any one, off they fly as fast as the 
powerful springs in their hind legs will carry 
them. Sometimes they enter the settlers’ 
corn-fields to nibble at the stray grains. 
When the dog appears, off they dash, their 
long ears laid down flat against their neck as 
they go bobbing down the furrows, leaving 
Rover to wonder where the streak of light- 
ning went—Our Dumb Animals. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


PrRESWENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ee Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, o1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them, All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

PresipeNT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VIcE- PRESIDENT, FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

Crerx, CHRIST PHER R. ELIOT 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Wisdom of the Japanese. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


A peculiar land is Japan, and the Japanese 
are a peculiar people; and yet, with all the 
differences between their customs and ours, 
they have much in common with us. After 
all that has been said by Kipling and others 
about the gulf between the Orient and the 
Occident, racial peculiarities are only skin 
deep. Human nature is pretty much the 
same the world over. The'‘‘soul of the East”’ 
is not so very different from the soul of the 
West. ‘There is much in the thinking of the 
Orientals that parallels ours. ‘The similarity 
of their proverbs and ours goes far toward 
proving the unity of mankind. Tennyson 
had a deeper insight than Kipling when he 
struck the cosmopolitan note in this stanza 
(published in 1885) :— 


“Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 
My friends and brother souls, 
With all the peoples, great and small, 
That wheel between the poles.” 


There is a striking resemblance between 
the wise sayings of the Asiatics and the 
Caucasians. As Christians we inherit the 
life and thought of the Jews. As a result 
of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
Greek culture was taken to many parts of 
Asia. Later the teachings of Jesus through 
missionary propaganda became part of the 
mental furniture of people in nearly all the 
civilized countries of the Far East, including 
the Japanese Empire. 

So it has come about that there is a uni- 
versality of ideas and ideals through the 
world. The inhabitants of the Sunrise King- 
dom and the Flowery Empire observed and 
reflected upon the vital facts that concern 
man as man, and reached substantially the 
same conclusions as have Western philoso- 
phers of ancient and modern times. No 
nation has a monopoly of the truth, and the 
tules of conduct tested by the ages are prac- 
tically the same in all the five continents. 
Notwithstanding the differences of national 
psychology, all cultivated men think alike 
regarding fundamentals. The utterances of 
the great teachers of Asia and Europe exhibit 
an essential agreement. ‘Though there are 
many roads at the foot of the mountains, yet, 
if the top is reached, the same moon is seen, ”’ 
so runs a Japanese ode. 

It is plain to every one that there are con- 
flicting elements in the minds of Orientals and 
Occidentals (as there are differences between 
Britons and French, between Austrians and 
Italians), but these have been too much em- 
phasized. While it is true that Japan is of 
Asia, the fact remains that the educated 
Japanese are open-minded and are rapidly 
assimilating all that is best in Western civili- 
zation. 

In 1868 Japan was about where Europe 
was at the end of the Middle Ages, but since 
then feudalism has been swept away in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. The advance in 
toleration has been remarkable during the 
past forty years. Nippon’s public schools 
and universities are modern. In a word, the 
Island Empire has been revolutionized and 
Westernized in a single generation. 

Before the coming of Commodore Perry, 
in 1853, the Nipponese had been busy work- 
ing out a civilization. During the long ages 
of seclusion they had been developing art, 
literature, and architecture. For more than a 
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eminently a sensible people, although iso- 
lated. Their lives were guided by maxims 
that are the incarnation of common sense. 
From the moralist’s point of view there is 
much that is admirable in the proverbs of 
Old Japan. 

Books and the art of writing were intro- 
duced into the Yamato archipelago from 
China about 300 A.D. From that time the 
Japanese slowly emerged from barbarism. 
From China via Korea came not only agri- 
culture and the arts, but the wisdom and 
learning of Confucius and Mencius. The 
precepts of these philosophers became a part 
of the national mind. The Japanese flung 
themselves with ardor upon Chinese civili- 
zation, and for twelve centuries or more their 
philosophy of life has beén tinctured by 
Chinese thought. 

It is not necessary to give here an exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of Confucius, which aid 
men how to live the moral life: they incul- 
cate self-knowledge and self-control. The 
path of duty is the way to success, according 
to Confucius, who left his impress on the 
social institutions of Japan. The Japanese 
owe him a great debt, as they do Mencius, 
whose works strengthened their natural im- 
pulse toward idealism. One quotation from 
the writings of Mencius is given: ‘‘If all from 
high to low seek after utility, that country is 
in danger,’’—a saying that recalls the words 
of Christ, ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
It reminds us of the pointed utterance of 
Mohammed: “Whoever has two loaves 
of bread, let him trade one for a blossom of 
narcissus; for bread is nourishment for the 
body, but narcissus is food for the soul.” 

In the seventh and eighth centuries a wave 
of religious enthusiasm spread over Nippon 
from Korea. Buddhism was established and 
became the dominant religion of the land, 
although the old native cult of Shinto was 
never entirely suppressed. Many temples 
and pagodas were erected. Buddhism gave a 
powerful stimulus to the art, architecture, 
education, and poetry of medieval Japan. 
Self-help is the keynote of the message of 
Buddha. It has been claimed that the 
teachings of the Lord of Compassion, as he 
is called, made Asia mild. However it 
may be in India, the influence of Buddhism 
still abides in Japan. It is seen in the cour- 
tesy, the goodness of the people to one an- 
other. ‘‘The home life is everywhere charac- 
terized by gentleness,’ remarks an observant 
American who travelled in the Japanese 
Empire. “Cruelty to animals is unknown,— 
that unmistakable indication of a people’s 
benignity.” Buddhism has also taught the 
poor a spirit of resignation. Living on a 
mere pittance, the Nipponese have learned 
to be content with little, even as was Saint 
Paul. Theirs is the simple life. The Nip- 
ponese peasant is a plodder all his days, yet 
he is cheerful, hopeful. Doubtless, the out- 
look upon charming scenery has its effect in 
increasing his optimism. He faces the future 
with tranquillity: he knows how to live and 
how to die. Though Buddhism is losing its 
hold on the educated class, it is still a power 
with the ignorant and superstitious, of whom 
there are manyin Nippon. ‘Their philosophy 
of life seems to be summed up in the counsel 
given in Ecclesiastes,—‘‘Eat, drink, and be 
merry.” They take life seriously, dutifully, 
and yet joyously. They are not quarrelsome, 
and they hate war. Of a truth, Buddhism 


thousand years it may be said that they were | Japan “‘the Land of Great Peace.” 
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The stranger within their gates is hospitably 
entertained: nowhere in the islands of the 
Mikado’s empire does he feel that he is in 
the slightest personal danger, and theft is 
unknown. f 

Shinto may be called ‘‘a creed outworn,” 
and yet it has served a purpose. In a sense, 
Church and State are one in Japan. Shinto 
may be termed the “official religion” of the 
Japanese Empire, ‘for its priests safeguard 
institutionalism. It is a faith that makes 
faithful subjects. ‘‘My country and emperor 
alone matter,’’ wrote Gen. Nogi in a little 
poem. ‘That is one cardinal tenet of Shinto,— 
devotion to the empire and loyalty to its sov- 
ereign, an attachment so intense that it is but 
faintly expressed by the word “patriotism.” 
The Japanese are passionate lovers of nature 
and they are the more fond of their native 
land because it contains some of the fairest 
spots to be seen anywhere on the face of the 
earth. With its wood-crowned hills and its 
smiling valleys, Yanato is indeed a beautiful 
country. The sons of Nippon especially 
admire the peerless Fujiyama. This grand 
old mountain has been for thousands of years 
sacred to the fire goddess. At the summit 
is a Shinto shrine, kept by two or three priests. 
It is the Mecca of pious pilgrims from all 
over the Land of the Rising Sun. ‘The Shin- 
toist thinks nothing of walking a hundred 
miles to this holy mountain. ‘The trip is more 
or less a pleasure excursion. The votaries 
of this ancient national cult worship not 
only the sun, but other heavenly bodies. 
There are said to be some fourteen thousand 
deities in the Shinto pantheon. 

Filial piety and ancestor worship are note- 
worthy features of Shinto. Old age is ex- 
traordinarily honored in Japan. ‘The lesson 
of obedience to parents and respect for elders 
is impressed upon the young, and boys and 
girls are taught veneration for superiors and 
for renowned personages of Nipponese his- 
tory. The greatest of all Japanese festivals 
is the annual observance of “the return of the 
dead.”’ It is a poetical ceremony, to which 
three whole days are devoted. The presence 
of their invisible guests, the spirits of the 
departed, gives an uplift of mind and heart 
to the relatives, who repair to the cemeteries 
and engage in silent prayer and meditation. 
On feast-days and at other times the pupils 
of the public schools in the primary grades 
are required to bow in reverence before the 
tombs of their ancestors and of national 
heroes. The end in view is the strengthening 
of the ties that bind them to the past, also 
the exaltation of patriotism. 

Doubtless there is some ethical value in 
these pious observances, as there is in the 
code of honor known as Bushido, “the Way 
of the Knight,” which encourages the youth 
of the land to revere the past and emulate 
the virtues of the Samurai. Feudalism came 
to an end in Japan a generation ago, but the 
flower of chivalry, manliness, has not yet lost 
its fragrance. The influence of Bushido as 
an ethical system goes on. The noblesse 
oblige of the warrior class may be tersely 
put in two expressive words, “Fair play.” 
Bushido taught magnanimity, rectitude, cour- 
age, benevolence, politeness, veracity, honor, 
loyalty, mental discipline, self-control, the 
suppression of self that goes so far as giving 
one’s life for another or for a cause, and the 
cultivation of the heroic, with the end in view 
of redressing human wrongs. ‘The insti- 
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‘tution of chivalry stood for much the same 
things in Nippon as in medieval Europe, 
except in the estimate of woman, which was 
not so high in Old Japan as in England and 
Germany with their extravagant worship of 
the fair. Shinto and Buddhism blended or, 
rather, supplemented each other in the train- 
ing of the Samurai. Bushido had its roots 
in the sayings of Confucius and other Chinese 
sages of old. The Japanese warrior had 
something of the nobility of mind and nature 
of Tennyson’s ideal knight, combining as he 
did the strength of man and the gentleness 
of woman. Of course, he was skilled in all 
martial exercises, such as riding, fencing, 
and the use of weapons. ~ 

Knighthood has gone, but the finer spirits 
of the empire still keep alive its precepts 
and practices. Bushido, the sense of honor, 
is the mainspring, the animating spirit, of the 
New Nippon. Its aim is to cherish and foster 
the best in the national life. Boys and men 
prize the muscular development and agility 
gained by fencing, dancing, wrestling, sport, 
and Jiu-jutsu. ‘The love of athletics is as much 
a passion with the Japanese as it was with 
the ancient Greeks. Physical culture, as 
well as moral instruction, is a part of the 
daily programme of pupils in the primary 
schools of Japan. 

Before the “era of enlightenment’? (which 
began with the reign of the late Mutsuhito, 
in 1868) Japanese civilization was interwoven 
with three strands,—Shinto, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism. In our own time two more 
factors or elements, Western science and 
Christianity, have entered into the civiliza- 
tion of the Mikado’s empire. ‘Travel and 
commerce, too, are bringing the East and West 
together, to say nothing about treaties and 
political alliances, which have cemented the 
friendship of Japan and the United States. 

DEnveER, Cot. 


Types of Negroes. 


To the average American the word 
“Negro” means absolutely one distinct race. 
People never think of discriminating between 
Negroes and Negroes, as they would between 
white men who are English, for instance, and 
white men who are French. 

Yet there is quite as much need of dis- 
crimination in one case asin the other. Just 
go about, even in New York, and notice the 
marked differences that exist among the 
colored people. Here, for instance, is a 
stalwart Negro, whose brawny frame, aggres- 
sive look, and combative manner proclaim 
him the lineal descendant of some powerful 
Congo chief. Notice his slow yet graceful 
walk, his laconic speech, his high cheek 
bone, straight nose, prominent chin, bulg- 
ing forehead, and the midnight blackness 
of his skin. Be sure that a strong and mas- 
terful personality beats and throbs behind all 
those characteristics, and that we have here 
a man o may be, according to circum- 
stances, @ither a splendid animal at bay or 
an ideal hero and saint. As a rule, circum- 
stances do not make him either; but, as you 


- look at him, you instinctively see thé latent 


possibilities within him, and you say that 


< at least a man is there. 


But here comes another type of Negro, 
slender, mercurial, frail in physical organi- 
zation, but richly dowered with nervous 
energy and a love for artistic expression. 


re He is, indeed, essentially a poet and an 
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artist combined; and his thoughts are deeply 
tinged with Oriental sensuousness as well 
as Oriental languor. His retreating fore- 
head and narrow chest mark him as a man 
who will surely escape from the drudgery of 
the plantation for the more varied social life 
of the town. But he has brought with him 
the plantation breakdown, and those strange, 
quaint, plaintive folk-songs of the Negro, 
whose crude power and beauty have appealed 
to the world. This man, with his banjo and 
his songs and his dances and his overpower- 
ing emotional activity, is a descendant of 
some Zanzibar Negro from the east coast of 
Africa, where you may see his counterpart 
to-day. 

Then you may see the Nile Negro, who, 
more than any other race of Negroes, is 
most nearly entitled to be regarded as the 
typical American Negro. His characteristics 
are gentleness, docility, patience, and affec- 
tion. To this race belonged the noble old 
darkies who, amid the horrors and license 
of the Civil War, remained the faithful 
friends and protectors of their old masters 
and mistresses. To this race, also, belonged 
the old “mammies” who once played so im- 
portant a part in the home life of the Southern 
people. The Negroes of Northern Africa 
outnumber all the other African races in 
this country; and it is a fortunate thing that 
they do, for, on the whole, no other Negroes 
make such good citizens. Compare them, 
for instance, with the Guinea Negro, in whose 
veins the savagery of a hundred generations 
runs riot, and whose small frame, indistinct 
speech, low moral nature, and limited in- 
telligence are marks of race inferiority. 

Certainly, one can but be glad that the 
dominant type of American Negro is one of 
which we can be proud. It has within itself 
many of the qualities that go to make up 
a fine manhood and womanhood, but not 
all: its very gentleness is against it. It 
lacks the strength which comes only from 
other and less praiseworthy characteristics. 
In the struggle for existence which we 
euphemistically call the advance of civiliza- 
tion, the timid, gentle, and easily led Nile 
Negro has little chance. It may not there- 
fore be without some purpose in the evolution 
of life that the American Negro of the future 
is to be the result of a blending of Negro 
races. He will inherit some of the charac- 
teristics of the Nile Negro, the Congo Negro, 
the native of Zanzibar, and the brave though 
savage Zulu. Even the relative proportions 
in which these various races exist in this coun- 
try will have much to do with the result. 

I suspect that we Anglo-Saxons of to-day 
would shrink in horror from our old Viking 
ancestors, were we by some miracle to come 
across them in real life. In fact, such men 
to-day would be speedily executed or im- 
prisoned for life as enemies of society; but, 
lawless and savage as the Vikings were, 
they possessed many of the qualities that go 
to the making of a great race; and the su- 
premacy of the Anglo-Saxon race to-day is 
largely due to the fact that the blood of the 
old Vikings and Berserkers courses in its 
veins. On the other hand, the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon race of to-day, by which we 
mean, broadly speaking, the English people, 
is a composite race. The untamable ferocity 
of the Norse sea-kings is modified and sub- 
limated by being blended with the traits of 
other races, so that the result is a race both 
dominant and dominating, which eloquently 
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speaks for itself to-day in every corner of 
the globe. 

Similarly, the result of a commingling of 
Negro races in this country may be a race 
greater than any of them, and thus better 
able than any of them to hold its own in the 
struggle for existence.—Rev. J. B. Wasson. 


Hindus in America. 


The Sansar, organ of the Hindus in Amer- 
ica, makes an earnest and effective plea for 
unbiassed and equitable treatment of the 
British East Indians, who are seeking to 
make their homes in this country. The first 
Hindus to seek admittance were of the edu- 
cated class, professors and lecturers, attracted 
by the atmosphere of freedom and willing- 
ness to listen. A student class followed, and 
there are about 150 scattered through the 
various colleges and universities in different 
parts of the country. The third class, which 
began to come in 1909, includes laborers and 
merchants, who have settled mainly in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 

Most of these immigrants come from the 
northern province of the Punjab, thus repre- 
senting the most progressive and virile class 
of natives of the Indian Empire. They are 
mostly Sikhs, and are thus, by their religious 
rules and doctrines, already in sympathy 
with democratic ideals. They are mono- 
theists and monogamists. In height, 
robustness, and stamina they are said to 
compare favorably with the best class of 
European immigrants. They are of Aryan 
stock, and can hardly be classed as Asiatic 
in the sense in which that term is generally 
used. At home they have been farmers, 
used to horses and cattle, and they have suc- 
ceeded in making good in the three States 
where they have settled, adapting themselves 
easily to the standards of American and 
Canadian workmen. 

Again these Hindus are frugal and indus- 
trious. The India Society has offered to 
give bonds, for any. time that the United 
States government might require, that none 
of their countrymen would become public 
charges. They are interested in all move- 
ments for the advance of the human race. 
They care for their indigent sick, and none 
of them has ever become an inmate of the 
State criminal or charitable institutions. 

It must not be forgotten that these Hindus 
are of a race of people who are mentally 
peers of any other. Only the other day a son 
of India was given the Nobel prize for great- 
ness in literature, and in nearly every field 
of art and science the Hindu mind is well to 
the front. In deciding the questions of regu- 
lation and limitation, facts like these ought 
to be taken into account. 


From Dayton, Ohio. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I ask for space in your columns to 
speak a further word of gratitude to our 
Unitarian churches? Ever since the early 
days of the Dayton flood in March last there 
has been a stream of finest charity coming 
towards us from our Unitarian kin, The 
money which came in the early weeks was 
equal to all our needs, and there has been no 
occasion to turn away any worthy person 
seeking relief. The giving of relief in money 
has now ceased. 
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The sending of clothes has been uninter- 
rupted. The Winchester church broke all 
records for speed with their first munificent 
gift of twelve barrels, but the same sympathy 
and care have entered into all succeeding 
relief, even down to the things which have 
just arrived. The work of outfitting has 
gone on steadily, and will continue to some 
extent throughout the winter; but we are 
happy to say that we shall not need further 
shipments of clothing, the material yet on 
hand being adequate for the remaining work. 

The Dayton Unitarian church will retain 
an abiding sense of the lavish sympathy and 
generosity of our Unitarian people. We 
were given relief for all the needs of our own 
immediate circle; the finances of the church 
were taken care of in the days when local 
support was of necessity curtailed; and city- 
wide relief in money and clothing, by the 
local church, was made possible, so that 
the best traditions of Unitarian brotherliness 
were sustained throughout the crisis. 


For all this we are deeply grateful; but 
even more thankful are we for the immediate 
prospect of a fine church home, wherein 
we shall be able to do a work hitherto im- 
Our movement is growing, partic- 
ularly in its work of religious education for 
the young, and we see great things ahead. 
I write this in deep appreciation of the gen- 
erosity of the many and of the counsel and 
helpfulness of our denominational officers, 
among whom Mr. Henry M. Williams should 
be specially mentioned for his lavish expendit- 
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ure of time and effort. 
‘ TROWARD H. MarsHa.. 


The Alliance. 


The Alliance board meeting was held on 
Miss 
Bancroft is receiving many calls to visit 
branch and neighborhood meetings in New 


January 9, the president in the chair. 


England and New York. She is to attend 
the session of the Southern Associate Alliance 
in Dallas in the spring. 

Mrs. Davis spoke of evening meetings 
that she has addressed. These give mem- 
bers who are employed during the day a 
chance to attend as well as the men of the 
churches who may care to learn of Alliance 
work, 

The Post-office Mission Committee rec- 
ommended that several branches combine 
and insert a single advertisement in accord- 
ance with some definite plan, and then share 
the returns. Such co-operation should bring 
better results than the plan now followed. 
An interesting experiment is being made in 
Lowell in distributing tracts among Italians. 

An appeal for $600 for Dayton, Ohio, 
for the furnishings of the new church was 
recommended. Now is the time for the 
strengthening of the work at Dayton when 
a fresh start is to be made, and this appeal 
will receive generous treatment. 

The Badge Committee reported that 308 
Alliance pins of the 25-cent style and 4o 
of the $1.25 pins have been sold since the 
last meeting. 

All are interested in a memorial to Mrs. 
Fifield. The Alliance branch of the First 
Parish, Dorchester, has placed her name in 
memoriam. Mrs. Davis reported that the 
committee favored a memorial room in the 
new student house, and the board voted to 
ask the board of managers of the proposed 
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student house in Boston for the privilege 
of endeavoring to fit up and furnish the 
living room or library of the house as a 
memorial to Mrs. Fifield, the design and 
furniture of the room to be subject to the 
approval of the board of managers. Every 
Alliance woman will wish to contribute to 
this ‘memorial. The money can be sent 
through the branch treasurer to Mrs. William 
Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. : 

The Committee on the Junior Alliance 
is getting information about the work of 
young people, addressing all the Junior 
branches and interested individuals. Sug- 
gestions will be welcomed by the chairman, 
Mrs. William L,. Voigt, 222 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

Reports were received from the Middle 
States and Canada. Never were the branches 
in and about New York City more prosperous 
or more hopeful. Miss Slade reported 
that the new church at Flushing will be 
without a floor unless friends rally to the 
cause and contribute money. Every one 
might give the cost of one plank. 

The report from New Jersey was most 
interesting. The influence of the liberal 
church is being diffused all over the State, 
literature is distributed widely, and respect 
for Unitarians and their work is growing. 

The Pennsylvania branches rejoice in 
an increase of numbers that for the first time 
entitles them to two directors. Mrs. Wood- 
bridge of Germantown was warmly welcomed, 
and her reports were received with en- 
thusiasm. 

The story from Eastern Canada is one 
of long distances between branches, but 
excellent work is going on, and the future 
is bright. Toronto rejoices in the coming 
of Mr. and Mrs. Saunderson. 

Twenty-seven members of the board took 
luncheon together at the Business Women’s 
Club. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM 1. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The New Course of Religious 
Instruction. 


The attention of the Department . of |. 


Religious Education has been centred, for 
more than a year, upon a proposed new course 
of religious instruction. It is intended that 
this course shall be set forth in a series of 
books covering the needs of pupils between 
the ages of four and twenty-one, providing 
books for classes, for teachers, and for home 
work. ‘This is one of the largest and most 
important enterprises ever undertaken by 
our body. ‘The preliminary work has been 
done with great pains and deliberation, and 
is now so far advanced that a somewhat 
detailed announcement, which is now on 
the press, will soon be issued. 

Three questions naturally arise, and have 
been asked, concerning this proposed course. 
I. Why is it necessary? II. Whatare to be 
its underlying features? III. What assurance 
is offered that the course, when completed, 
will meet the needs of our schools? These 
are legitimate questions and demand full 
and frank replies. 
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I. Why, then, is it necessary to provide 
a new series of text-books in religious educa- 
tion? Because knowledge grows, and no- 
where faster than in the realm of educational 
method. Striking as this advance is in all 
educational science, it is, perhaps, most pro- 
nounced in the field of education in religion 
and morals. For here we have not only 
progress in the science of teaching, based 
upon growing knowledge of how to deal with 
developing mental powers, we have, at least 
in peculiar fulness, the gain that has been 
made in knowledge of developing traits, 
tastes, moral capacities and propensities, 
in what is known, that is, as child psychology. 
The problem of education in general is that 
of presenting the subjects taught in such fash- 
ion that they may be undestood and assimi- 
lated. The special problem in religious 
education is, in addition to this, that of meet- 
ing the developing characters of young people 
at each stage with such moral or spiritual 
stimuli as shall help them to take the next 
step forward. 

The history of our denominational effort 
to provide adequate lessons in religion for 
young people has been more than creditable, 
—it has been prophetic. So long ago as 
1852 books were issued by the Unitarians, 
in carefully graded series, as well as in fullest 
accord with all that was then known of the 
powers and needs of developing minds. The 
One-Topic, Three Grade lessons, and the 
Beacon Series, subsequently issued, have given 
our body an honorable place in the religious 
world. These books, with our many mis- 
cellaneous manuals, provide an almost be- 
wildering array of excellent text-books for 
classes. The courage, energy, and foresight 
thus already shown have set for us of to-day 
a standard below which we must not fall. 
It is for us to imitate those who have gone 
before us and pass on, as they did, to higher 
attainments. Their best is not good enough 
for present needs because they had not the 
advantages that educators have to-day. Our 
churches, our schools, our teachers, demand, 
and our young people need, such a series of 
lessons as shall include, with the acknowl- 
edged excellence of past efforts, the newer 
knowledge and the more highly perfected 
method. How those on whose shoulders 
rests the responsibility for this task plan to 
meet that duty must appear in the answer to 
the second question proposed. 

II. What, then, are to be the main feat- 
ures of the proposed new course of study? 
For one thing, it is to be inclusive in its range, 
beginning with the age of four and ending 
with the age of twenty-one. It is thus to 
be longer than the Beacon Series and more 
highly articulated than the Three Grade Series. 
The need of both these changes has been 
recognized from the first by those who 
created our present manuals. 

In the next place the new course is to be, 
so far as possible, thoroughly unified. Every 
author is to be made acquainted with the 
principles underlying the entire collese, and 
will be expected to write his part with refer- 
ence to the whole, presuming upon the use 
of material used in books for younger pupils 
and preparing the way for later books in the 
series. All manuscripts will become the 
property of the Department, and will be 
studied and unified by our editorial com- 
mittee. To secure a fuller understanding 
the authors are to be brought to Boston, in 
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the near future, for several days of conference 
with each other and with the editorial com- 
mittee. It is hoped that in this way the 
authors’ initiative may be preserved in a 
carefully unified and co-operative system. 

Once more, it is intended that all manuals 
to be placed in the pupils’ hands shall be 
attractive in form and substance, divided into 
chapters rather than into “‘lessons,’’ and with- 
out questions, references, or other text-book 
appliances. ‘To accompany such books there 
will be provided teachers’ manuals, in which 
questions, references, teaching outlines, and 
suggestions will be given as fully as possible. 
In addition to these, leaflets for school and 
home work will be provided for pupils of 
such ages as can profitably use them. Thus 
it is planned to make the books in this course 
attractive to pupils and helpful to teachers 
having in mind their differing needs in a 
common task. 

Perhaps the most important single purpose 
to be carried out in this course is that the 
work for each age shall be chosen and pre- 
sented solely with reference to the known 
needs of that age. Hitherto, lessons in 
religion have been largely material-centred. 
Our proposal is that these lessons shall be 
child-centred. Instead, that is, of surveying 
the whole field of religious knowledge and 
then apportioning this vast material among 
the grades with the purpose of getting it 
learned, we propose to set the child in the 
midst, learn, as nearly as specialists can 
teach us, precisely what the child needs at 
each stage of his development, and provide 
for his use such material as will meet those 
needs and help forward his development 
to the next stage of growing character, 
This is an ideal that could not have been 
attempted or even conceived until recent 
times, but one which commends itself to 
educators as the only one that ought to govern 
a modern system of religious education. 

Ill. The third question now arises,— 
What assurance is offered that these plans 
can be carried out with any degree of satis- 
faction? The answer to this involves, first, 
financial ability to make such a scheme real 
in the form of books, and, second, the in- 
tellectual and spiritual equipment of those 
who must do the work. The first of these 
conditions is met by the American Unitarian 
Association, which has set its hand to the work 
and has both the wisdom and the ability to 
carry the project to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The second condition, involving the in- 
tellectual and spiritual fitness of those 
charged with this task, is one impossible to 
‘discuss in this connection. Suffice it to say 
that it is the purpose of those having the 
matter in hand to secure the best authors 
available, having in mind intellectual equip- 
ment, and, even more, spiritual sympathy 
with young people of the various ages for 
which they write. Their names will be 
announced as soon as possible. ‘Lhe work of 
these authors is to be edited, revised, and 
adapted A an editorial commitiee, every 
member which is a specialist in religious 
education, having had experience, in most 
eases extended, in the actual work of our 
Sunday schools. The secretary of the 
Department, Rev. William I. Lawrance, the 
associate secretary, Rev. Florence Buck, 
and the lecturer, Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Ph.D., form the nucleus of this committee. 
The other members are Mrs. Clara T. Guild, 
dean of the Tuckerman School; Prof. 
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Henry W. Holmes of the Division of Educa- 
tion, Harvard College; Miss Lillian B. 
Poor, author of ‘The Children of the Bible’ 
and kindergarten director of the city of Bos- 
ton; Miss Frances M. Dadmun, one-time 
professor of art in Swathmore College, and 
now superintendent of the School of Religion 
and Ethics, Watertown, Mass.; Miss Har- 
riet Johnson of the Faculty of the Tucker- 
man School and superintendent of the 
Arlington Street Sunday school; and Mr. 
Allen French of the Division of English, 
Harvard University, and superintendent of 
the Sunday school in Concord, Mass. 

These persons, with the co-operation of 
a large number of specialists in religious 
education and of practical workers in our 
Sunday schools, all animated by the single 
purpose to supply our young people with the 
best aids to religious development that con- 
secrated effort can produce, are entering upon 
a large and important task. They ask the 
prayerful interest, the patience, and the 
kindly help of all. 


The Young People’s Religious 
— Tnion, 
What our Young People can do for 
Foreign Missionary Work. 


At the December meeting of the executive 
board of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., the secretary 
of the Department of Foreign Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
present and spoke on ‘‘Foreign Missions,” 
making the Unitarian work in Bulgaria 
especially important; and in closing he made 
a strong plea for a wider interest in these 
interdenominational affairs. Dr. Wendte 
was so interesting and put the work in such 
a light that we wish every Unitarian young 
person might have had the privilege of listen- 
ing to his story. 

The suggestion was made that this or a 
similar topic would be excellent for our young 
people’s meetings to consider. Will not 
any one who reads this article urge that this 
be one subject for the new year or at least 
receive consideration during the next season? 
Surely once a year is not too often for our 
Unitarian progress in foreign lands to be 
reviewed and discussed. It is noted that 
our churches are taking more and more 
thought of this. One of the prominent Bos- 
ton churches is shortly to devote a Sunday 
evening service to ‘‘Christianity in Other 
Lands,” when our Unitarian work in China, 
Japan, and Italy is to be brought to the fore. 
Let us follow suit in our young people’s 
societies! 

Among other things, Dr. Wendte told us 
that the Baptists, as a denomination, give 
twice as much to foreign missions as to home 
missionary work; the Episcopalians, 60 per 
cent. more; the Methodists, half and half; 
while we Unitarians give only from 5 to 7 
per cent. Our foreign work is being extended, 
however, all along the line: it would be im- 
possible to do missionary work nowadays 
on the old lines. Recent visits of some of 
our prominent laymen to the Orient and 
European countries have added much to 
our knowledge of conditions. 

The Unitarian Mission in Japan is doing 
a splendid work and is taken care of by the 
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American Unitarian Association; contribu- 
tions are likewise made to the Italian work; 
but one country that is needy and seems well 
worth attention is Bulgaria. Dr. Wendte 
went on to outline the special needs of Rev. 
Anton Toplifsky, who is doing a valuable 
work for our cause in that Protestant country, 
having founded by his own efforts a Unitarian 
church of forty-five members, and is now 
publishing a paper, one-half, being devoted 
to politics and the other half to our Unitarian 
Principles. This was mentioned as a vital 
point in the midst of a district pre-eminently 
Christian and with missionaries all about. 
Through this worker our liberal gospel is 
reaching at least six nationalities. 

Dr. Wendte cited all this to show that, 


Marriages. 


At Winchester, Mass.: Jan. 10, r9r4, by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Howard Dow Blendinger, of Plainfield, N.J., and 
Sadie May, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Fisher, 
of Winchester, Mass. 


Deaths. 


DAWES ELIOT FURNESS. 


Dawes E:iot Furness, who died suddenly of heart failure 
on Saturday afternoon, December 27, was of old New 
England stock, being descended on his father’s side from 
Roger Clapp and Maj. John Furness, and on his mother’s 
from Hon. William Greenleaf, Col. Thomas Dawes, and 
Rev. Andrew Eliot. The late Rev. William Henry 
Furness of Philadelphia and the Rev. William Greenleaf 
Eliot of St. Louis, both eminent Unitarian ministers, were 
his uncles. 

He was born in Philadelphia sixty-seven’ years ago, and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of ’68. His early 
business life was spent in Philadeiphia and in the western 
part of Pennsylvania. In 1895 he came to Boston to engage 
in the publishing business, but of late years he had had the 
care of the business affairs of the late John Henry Brooks, 
who was one of his closest friends. , 

He was a member of the Union Club, of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, and of the Bostonian Society. He was a 
devoted and active member of the First Church in Boston, 
from which he was buried, the Rev. Charles E. Park and 
the Rev. Christopher R. Eliot officiating at the services. 
He is survived by his two sisters, Rebekah T. and Laura 
Furness. 

Dawes Eliot Furness was a man of the highest integrity, 
of unfailing loyalty to his family, his friends, and to what- 
ever interests were confided to his care, There are many, 
from the very young to the very old, who will miss his 


sympathy and hepfulness. 
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Italy to Scotland. University man, leader, 
THE SHELTON PARTIES 
Box A — 294 Washington Street, — Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. LINCOLN BATES, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


(CORB ESPON DENCE, SOLICITED concerning 
the adoption of promising children into oe homes. 
Ward R. Clarke, Unitarian Parsonage, Saco, Me., for the 


York County Children’s Aid Society. 


Js TEACHER WANTED.—The Southern 
M OE Sastrial Institute at Camp Hill, Alabama, finds 
itself without a teacher of piano in the middle of the year, 
and it has occurred to the principal that perhaps some teacher 
of experience might like to spend the rest of the winter in the 
South, teaching piano and perhaps instructing our band. 
We are able to pay a salary, though not large. Corre- 
spondence should be had at once with the principal, Lyman 
Ward, Camp Hill, Alabama. 
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if we do not get our young people interested 
in some of these big, vital doings of our de- 
nomination, the work will not be continued 
when those who are carrying the burden 
now have finished their usefulness. He 
further emphasized the fact that young 
people can help in these great issues by either 
making monetary contributions for this 
work in Bulgaria, for example, or by awaken- 
ing and quickening interest in the calling 
of a meeting for the discussion and considera- 
tion of the extension of Unitarianism in 
foreign countries, thus bringing the subject 
before our Unitarian public. Dr. Wendte 
offered to give freely of his own time and 
strength to this cause,—that of interesting 
our young people in these topics,—and will, 
if consulted, be glad to suggest others who 
can speak confidently and understandingly of 
the whole matter. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


On Sunday evening, January 18, the Chan- 
ning Guild of Channing Church, Dorchester, 
will hold a neighborhood meeting. The 
social meeting at six o’clock will be followed 
by a devotional meeting at half past seven 
and an illustrated stereopticon lecture on 
“Tnternational Peace,” by Dr. James L,. 
Tryon. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Monday, Jan. 19, 1914. The meeting will 
be conducted in five divisions, each with its 
own leader, to discuss informally problems 
peculiar to its own grade of work: Supper 
at 6, addresses at 7. Single supper tickets, 
at 65 cents each, may be purchased at the 
meeting. 


There will be a general meeting in King’s 
Chapel at 7.30 o’clock next Sunday evening, 
to spread information as to the remarkable 
interest in the more liberal forms of Chris- 
tian faith in distant lands. The speakers 
will tell of what they have themselves ob- 
served, chiefly in China, Japan, and Italy. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot will speak on ‘The 
Unitarian Opinion concerning the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith”’; Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
on ‘The Unitarian Mission in Japan’”’; and 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish, on ‘‘ The Opportunity 
for Unitarian Work in Italy.” 


At the weekly musical service in King’s 
Chapel Saturday noon Mr. John Adams 
Loud will play, and Mrs. George Dyer, 
soprano, will sing. Speakers for next week 
at the noon-day services are as follows: 
January 19, Rev. George T. Smart, D.D,, 
Newton Highlands Congregational Church; 
January 20, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Unitarian 
Church, Augusta, Me.; January 21, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s. Chapel; 
January 22, President Albert Parker Fitch, 
D.D., Andover Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge; January 23, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., First Church, Jamaica Plain. 


Meetings. 

THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the League was held in 
the Girard Avenue Church (formerly Spring 
Garden), on Thursday, Jan._8, 1914, at 11 
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Am., the president, Mrs. Hayward, in the 
chair, and about seventy members and 
guests present. Mr. Bernard Newman of 
the Philadelphia Housing Commission spoke 
on the subject “‘How does our Religion ap- 
peal to the Foreign Element in America?”’ 
This address was followed by an interest- 
ing discussion, during which several members 
related in detail personal experiences with 
members of the foreign population. 


THE NEW YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The League held its regular meet- 
ing, on Jantiary 20, at the Lenox Avenue 
Church, New York. The president, Mrs. 
Donnell, called attention to the extra meeting, 
to be held on January 26 at the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, called President’s 
Day. The religious news of the present 
time was given by Mrs. Charles A. Nelson. 
In a comprehensive manner Mrs. Nelson 
spoke of the religious awakening in literature. 
The principal speaker was Mrs. Edith Ellis 
Furness of New York, who spoke of the 
Woman’s National Theatre, and the aims 
and efforts that are being put forth to bring 
it about. Mrs. Furness is an able and attrac- 
tive speaker, an actress manager and play- 
wright, and she belongs to a family all inter- 
ested, more or less, in the theatre. She is an 
earnest believer in woman’s capacity to bring 
about a theatre that will be within the reach 
of all the people and the pride of all the people. 
The next regular meeting will be held in 
Brooklyn, at the Church of the Saviour, and 
the subject will be ‘The City’s Young Peo- 


ple: Boy Scouts, Camp-fire Girls, and 
Athletic League.” 

Churches. 
BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, 


William H. Lyon, D.D., and Rev. Abbot 
Peterson: The parish celebrated New Year 
Sunday by the admission of fourteen young 
people to the church, and to the communion 
service. ‘The church has been much increased 
of late years by the entrance of older people, 
but this is the first movement toward it by 
the younger element. It has been for several 
years a vital part of the parish, and seems 
likely to become increasingly so. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
S$. M. Crothers, D.D.: A series of five ves- 
pet services for young people will be held on 
Sunday afternoons at 4.30 in the parish 
house. ‘“‘Unitarianism and the Missionary 
Spirit” will be presented as follows: Jan- 
uary 18, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, ‘The 
Missionary Spirit in American History”; 
January 25, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ‘“The 
Dissemination of the Unitarian Faith”; 
February 1, Mr. Edward B. Drew, “ Chris- 
tian Achievement in the Far East’’; Feb- 
ruary 8, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, ‘‘ Present- 
day Opportunities and Duties of Unitarians 
in the Missionary Field’’; February 15, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, ‘‘Unitarianism and the 
World Religion.’’ ‘To these services a cordial 
invitation is extended to all young people. 
There will be a social hour for young people 
each Sunday at 5.30, at which ladies of the 
parish will act as hostesses. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor.—aAll Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent: The 
church was most beautifully decorated at 
Christmas, and good cheer pervaded the 
congregation on Christmas Sunday. The 
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New Year was inaugurated by an audience 
that completely filled the church, on the 
first Sunday, when the minister preached on 
“The Discovery of the Future,’ founded on 
H. G. Wells’s recent book. The brightest 
feature of the work here is the striking in- 
crease in the morning attendance at the ser- 
vices. Mr. Robjent has caught the ear of the 
community, and his sermons are command- 
ing attention. Some time ago he quoted, 
approvingly, the saying of Gerald Stanley 
Lee: “What is the church for but news,— 
not old news, but the latest news from God,” 
and ever since has been giving to the people 
what they feel to be the latest news from God, 
and the community has responded in a strik- 
ing way. ‘The evening services continue to 
attract good audiences. They are confined 
strictly to the discussion of social topics. 
A notable address last month was delivered 
by Prof. Ira M. DeLong of the State Uni- 
versity, on “‘ The Price and Promise of Democ- 
racy.” 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D.: 
The New Year began auspiciously with a 
hospitable house warming on January 1, 
given by the women of the Alliance to mark 
the completion of the enlarged and improved 
parish house, thus formally opening the ex- 
tensive parlors and assembly room to greater 
service in the life of the church. The original 
fine stone structure standing behind the 
church on Benevolent Street was left prac- 
tically intact, and was redecorated and mod- 
ernized with new floors, electric lighting, and 
improved heating. The enlargements to 
the south provided downstairs for a new sew- 
ing-room, with ample cabinet and drawer 
space, and a modern kitchen of large pro- 
portions and equipped with every conven- 
ience; while above there was added a stage 
and dressing-rooms and a most attractive 
study with windows to the east and south. 
The furnishings to this library, done in soft 
brown, are the gift of a friend of the parish; 
and another generous giver provided, as a 
memorial, the fireplace and its fittings in 
the main parlor on the first floor, that the 
parish house might have a hearth of domes- 
tic cheer so fitting in a church home. The 
note of cordial hospitality was dominant as 
the members and friends of the parish gath- 
ered, and the cheer of the evening was heigh- 
tened by the lighting of the first fire on the 
new hearth by Dr. Lord, who spoke in gra- 
cious terms of the many generous friends 
who had made the improvements possible, 
and commended especially the women of the 
Alliance for their faithful and splendid work. 
The chairman of the evening was Mrs. 
Henry Bowen. The Chapel Improvement 
Committee, who undertook to secure the 
necessary subscriptions, and so successfully 
carried out the undertaking, are Mrs. Howard 
K. Hilton,.Mrs. Walter Peck, Miss Louise 
Richardson, Mrs. Augustus M. Lord, Mr. 
Prescott O. Clarke, Mr. Cyrus Brown, and 
Mr. Livingston Ham. 


SaLem, Mass.—First Church, Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson: The rebuilding of the organ and 
its consequent great improvement was the 
first work of the new church year, and one 
of importance. A Home-gathering Supper 
early in October proved one of the largest and 
most enjoyable of the social events in the 
church in recent years. Successful cake and 
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candy sales have been held by the Alliance 
and by the Guild. The centenary of the 
birth of Rev. Jones Very was observed in 
November, a sketch of his life was given, 
and many of his more beautiful sonnets, 
hymns, and other poems were read. Manu- 
script poems and sermons, the editions of his 
works, clippings from the Register and from 
Salem papers, the form in which many of 
the poems first appeared, were on exhibition, 
together with pictures of his unique figure 
and personal memorabilia in the world of 
American literature and religion. In Novem- 
ber the Guild entertained the church at an 
“indoor picnic.” The hall was attractive 
with the trees, which gave a pleasant outdoor 
effect, and the evening was marked as an- 
other successful event conducted by this valu- 
able part of the church organization. The 
Union Thanksgiving service of the Protest- 
ant churches of Salem was held this year in 
the First Church. ‘The sermon was preached 
by Rev. John E. Charlton, Ph.D., of the 
Wesley Methodist Church, and the church 
was filled with the representatives from 
the various churches, including the ministers 
of the Trinitarian, Congregational, the Metho- 
dist, and the Universalist churches, the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, the French Protestant 
Mission, and the three Unitarian churches. 
A good-sized group of people came to the 
church December 22, to listen to the reading 
of Dickens’s Christmas Carols. The service 
of Christmas Sunday was the most largely 
attended of Christmas services of the present 
pastorate. A Christmas tree and entertain- 
ment, given to the Sunday-school and its 
friends on December 29, was a pleasant part 
of the season and was shared with children 
who had no other tree. The Guild made its 
usual gifts of individual Christmas trees, 
attractively decorated, and carrying cheer 
to the hospital, to homes for aged men and for 
aged women, and to various ‘‘shut ins.” 
Gifts of money and other help have gone from 
the church and the Sunday-school to the 
Carolina Industrial School, the Winnipeg 
and Dayton churches, and to the General 
Conference, and to the Y. P. R. U. bazaar. 
The social service committee has allied itself 
with the works of the Associated Charities 
and the Salem Relief Committee. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rey. Henry C. Parker: The celebration of 
Christmas was especially pleasant. Mr. 
Parker preached, December 21, on ‘‘The 
Spiritual Import of Christmas.’”’ The church 
was appropriately decorated, and the choir, 
under the direction of Mr. F. Percyval Lewis, 
rendered excellent Christmas music. At the 
Children’s Festival, December 27, a two-act 
playlet, “Santa Claus’s Helpers,” was given. 
Mr. Louis Linscott entertained the little 
folk with clever crayon drawings, and gifts 
were distributed. Eighteen red stockings, 
filled to the brim with toys and useful articles, 
were sent to families in the city. The Sun- 
day-school gave a Christmas concert, at 
noon, December 28, under the direction of 
Mr. Clifford Parker, superintendent. The 
L. C. S$. Alliance Branch met January 1. 
Mrs. W. F. Davis, chairman of the Fair Com- 
mittee, reported a goodly sum realized for 
parish expenses. There was an unusually 
large attendance at the supper, which was 
followed by an illustrated talk on his recent 
trip abroad, by Dr. Robert Chalmers. 
January 3 Mr. Parker preached a_ pertinent 
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New Year’s sermon. ‘The year opens hope- 
fully for the parish in all its departments. 


Personals. 


Mrs. Nancy Aseltyne of St. Louis, Mo., 
one of the earliest and most faithful of sub- 
scribers to the Christian Register, died re- 
cently, lacking but a few days_of being ninety- 
two. The paper has had no more sym- 
pathetic and intelligent reader than she, 
and surely to carry a ministry to minds like 
hers is one great justification for our work. 


Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, secretary of 
the Church Extension Department, and 
formerly secretary of the Department of 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Preaching and Parish Administra- 
tion, and secretary of the Faculty, at the 
Harvard Divinity School. Mr. Foote gradu- 
ated from the Divinity School in 1902, having 
already received the degrees of A.B. and A.M. 
from Harvard. He served from rgo2 to 
1906 as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans. From 1906 to 
1911 he was minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Mich. In December, 
1910, he was appointed one of the secre- 
taries of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and recently has had charge of the 
church extension work. He will take up 
his new work at the Divinity School about 
April 1. He will have charge of the courses 
of instruction which Prof. F. G. Peabody 
formerly gave in the School, and will assist 
Dean Fenn in the administrative work 
of the School. 


From the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches. 


The gratifying results of the ‘‘Go-to- 
church Day,’ reported by communities in 
several States, leads to the recommendation 
for a State-wide Go-to-church Day on Sun- 
day, Feb. 8, 1914. 

Suggestions for a community church day, 
as approved by the publicity committee of 
the Boston Ministers’ Meetings, are:— 

1. Concerted action is fundamental. Get 
every church to co-operate. Have at least 
a cordial understanding with the Roman 
Catholic priests. Do not use the word “Prot- 
estant.” Enlist your Board of Trade and 
civic officials. 

2. Use daily or weekly papers. Insert 
paid advertisements. The papers will print 
much freely as news. ‘The press is a powerful 
ally. 

3. Use the results of your church census 
or parish plan; or make a fresh house-to- 
house canvass, leaving printed and personal 
invitations. 

4. Use the go-to-church button, to give 
to all who are pledged to attend on February 
8, rain or shine, recording their names. 

5. Use your own church announcements, 
calendars, etc. Keep the plan before your 
constituency. Lift it to the spiritual plane 
by prayer in your mid-week meetings and 
Sunday services. 

6. At all services on February 8 use cards 
to secure the name and address of every 
attendant, thus verifying your count and 
securing new names which each church may 
follow up without danger of competing with 
any other, 
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7. In every way make it plain that the 
effort is not to secure a record attendance 
on one day, but to establish the habit of 
regular church-going and to associate it with 
the wholesome revival of a community spirit. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Several lectures with conferences and dis- 
cussions are to be given on Wednesday morn- 
ings at half-past nine, which are planned to 
give practical and important help to the 
students, especially to those who are prepar- 
ing to be parish assistants. The equipment 
of the parish through its various organiza- 
tions and the necessary qualifications of the 
assistant in her spirit of work and in ex- 
perience and knowledge will be the main 
topics. Beginning February 18, there will be 
ten addresses by those in the field who will 
show conditions and methods in all the 
different parishes represented. Since no 
two parishes can present the same needs 
and conditions, the sum of these addresses 
will make valuable suggestion for the fut- 
ure worker. The speakers are these: Miss 
Hope Fagan February 18, Miss Esther K. 
Davis February 25, Miss Caroline L. Carter 
March 4, Miss Mary Lawrance March 11, 
Miss Marguerite Emilio March 18, Miss 
Leontine Pote March 25, Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson April 8, Miss Katharine Stokes 
April 15, Miss Edith Jones April 29. 

Ministers and others who would like to hear 
what parishes find for assistants to do are 
invited to come in and share the pleasure 
and instruction of these reports. 


A national arboretum is being established 
in Rock Creek national park, District of 
Columbia. Eventually, it will contain all 
American tree species which will thrive 
there. 
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A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“‘Ivy"’ Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste. A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 
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corsets. 
& New Fall Models. 
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. PALMER’S CORSET STORE 
52 Winter Street, Boston ° Ry) 
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Pleasantries. 


“You can’t be too car-full,”’ said the super- 
intendent to the car-driver. 


“My daughter’s interpolation of Shake- 
speare is really remarkable,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, proudly. 


A New York auctioneer advertised: “For 
sale.—A large quantity of oil paintings by 
some of the most ancient masters of the day.” 


“How are the acoustics of that theatre?” 
“The what?”’ ‘‘ Acoustic properties?’’ ‘Oh, 
ah, yes: the acoustic properties. Why, it 
struck me they were rather gaudy.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Biggs: ‘Our forefathers had wives that 
were of some account. They could do every- 
thing, from the family sewing to driving 
oxen.” Boggs: ‘“‘Yes: they hemmed and 
hawed, as it were.” 


Miss Maguire: ‘‘Any letter for me?” 


Postmaster: ‘‘What name, please?’’ Miss 
Maguire: ‘Must J tell?’’ Postmaster: 
“Certainly.” Miss Maguire: ‘Well, if I 


must, ‘Tom Dolan.’”’ 

“You have such ridiculous names out in 
Washington. ‘Snohomish’ and ‘Klickitat,’ 
for instance.”’ ‘‘Ah! Where are you from?”’ 
“From Sagadahoc County, Maine, sir. 
What of that?’’—Puck. 


A tip is diagnosed by a witty Scottish writer 
as a small sum of money you give to some- 
body because you are afraid he won’t like 
not being paid for something you haven’t 
asked him to do.—Toronto Globe. 


“James, what is the national flower 
of Scotland?” ‘The thistle.” ‘Correct. 
Margaret, give the national flower of Eng- 
land.” ‘The rose.” ‘Correct. Now who 
can tell me the national flower of Spain? Tim- 
othy, I see your hand. Whatisit?” ‘The 
bullrush.”’ 


Lawrence Barrett, though stern and digni- 
fied, could unbend a little occasionally. 
Once a popular low comedian proposed a 
combination with him, which he declined. 
“Tt would have been an unhappy illustration,” 
said the tragedian, in relating it, ‘‘of Grin 
and Barrett.”—Texas Siftings. 


Not long ago a club reporter on a Chicago 
paper was assigned to cover an important 


meeting. ‘“‘Bring a story of about four 
hundred words,’ said the editor. At a 
late hour the youngster was sent for. ‘‘How 


about that story of the board meeting?” 
asked the editor. ‘‘It isn’t finished yet. 
You told me to make four hundred words of 
it. So far I have managed to get only 
three hundred.” ‘‘ What did the board do?” 
“They met, called the roll, and adjourned 
until Tuesday evening.’’—Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 


Some years ago, before the subway was 
built, the wife of a Cambridge professor saw, 
asshe was crossing the street, a blind man near 
the track of the electric cars, feeling his way 
carefully along by means of his stick. A car 
under full headway was rapidly approaching. 
Anxiously watching him, she perceived that 
the blind man was not conscious of his danger; 
and just at the last moment, making up her 
mind to a supreme effort, she dropped all 
her packages into the snow and slush, and, 
seizing him by the collar, pulled him back, 
just in time to see—the car, loaded with pas- 
sengers, run off on the wrong switch, and to 
be confronted by an enraged switchman who 
had only been trying to move the switch.— 
New York Evening Post. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


ae nd 
THE STEPHENSON jam Undergrou 
SATIS Garbage Receiver 


R No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. _ 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. ; 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to”°which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice”’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 


From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious’ 


Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. , I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, a1. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- ~ 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features : Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. J eee Deparment for comes Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, A.M, 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals, 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half bi E 
Situation soi'Nov Yor We row 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and Coll . 
Studies Gi2.2 ro ss eee 


mestic Science. 
. G + s 
Athletics (niranving. posies and 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


